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THE SEXTON. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
«Mine is the fame most blazoned of all ; 
Mine is the goodliest trade ; 
Never was banner so wide as the pall, 
Nor sceptre so feared as the spade.” 


This is the lay of the Sexton gray, 
King of the churchyard he ; 

While the mournful knell of the tolling bell 
Chimes in with his burden of glee. 


He dons a doublet of sober brown, 
And a hat of slouching felt ; 

The mattock is over his shuulder thrown, 
The heavy keys clank at his belt. 











The dark damp vault now echoes his tread, 
While his song rings merrily out ; 

With a cobweb canopy over his head, 
And coffins falling about. 


His foot may crush the full-fed worms, 
His hand may grasp a shroud ; 

His gaze may rest on skeleton forms, 
Yet his tones are light and loud. 


He digs the grave, and his chant will break 
As he gains a fathom deep— 

‘“ Whoever lies in the bed ] make, 
I warrant will soundly sleep.” 


He piles the sod, he raises the stone, 
He clips the cypress tree ; 

Bot, whate’er his task, ‘tis plied alone,— 
No fellowship holds he. 


For the Sexton gray is a scaring loon— 
His name is linked with death : 

The children at play, should he cross their way, 
Will pause with fluttering breath. 


They herd together, a frightened host, 
And whisper with lips all white,— 

See, see, ’tis he, that sends the ghost 
To walk the world at night. 


The old men mark him, with fear in their eye, 
At his labour ’mid skulls and dust ; 

They hear him chant, ‘‘ The young may die, 
But we know theaged must.” 


The rich will frown, as his ditty goes on, 
‘* Though broad your lands may be, 

Six narrow feet to the beggar I mete, 
And the same shall serve for ye.” 


The ear of the strong will turn from his song, 
And Beauty's cheek will pale, 

“ Out, out,” cry they, “ what creature would stay, 
To list thy croaking tale !”’ 


Oh! the Sexton gray, is a mortal of dread, 
None like to see him come near; 

The orphan thinks on a father dead, 
The widow wipes a tear. 


All shudder to hear his bright axe chink, 
Upturning the hollow bone ; 

No mate will share his toil or his fare, 
He works, he carouses alone. 

By night or by day, this, this is his say : 
** Mine is the goodliest trade ; 

Never was banner so wide as the pall, 
Nor sceptre so feared as the spade.” 





SONNET. 
ON A FIRST APPROACH TO THE MENAI BRIDGE 
From a volume of Poems, by Eliza Mary Hamilton, just published 
Light as those delicate fairy threads we see,— 
That siiver web of most consummate skill, 
Which, in the summer air, scarce visible, 
Flings arches exquisite from tree to tree,— 
Art thou, most wondreus Bridge! thy majesty 
Is as some beauteous dream like miracle !— 
Terror, and doubt, and exultation’s thrill 
Into one breathless joy are blent by thee, 
And thy dread sky-berne pathway o’er the blue 
And soundless sea, and dwindled ships that glide 
Mutely the bright enchanted region through : 
While thou dost sit as Empress o'er the tide : 
E’en like that Nation high, whose power and pride 
Could lift thee as her symbol to our view. 
2 al 
LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS XIV.’ 
The Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth. By G. P. R. James, Esq., His 


toriographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Vols. III. aad IV. 8vo. London, 
1838* Bentley. 


We nise from the perusal of the last two volumes of this work, with the con- 
viction that it merits, by the industry displayed in collecting and digesting ma- 


erials, and by the generally pleasing manner in which it is arranged and written, | 


é place among the best historical works of the present day. Without pretending 
'o have extended his researches to inedited sources, Mr. James has examined 
ind used all the ordinary printed works, which in any essential manner bear upon 
his subject. As we have already observed, in noticing the former volumes, we 
y no means agree in many of his estimates of personal character, and we think 
‘iat, sometimes, his views of the spirit and tendency of public measures and 
events are rather rash, and what our Germanists would call one-sided. His rash- 
hess in forming Opinions 1s sometimes exhibited strongly in little matters, and 
we are tempted to point out one which, though a trifle as far as it concerns the 
book, affects the orthography of the name of one of our most eminent literary 
contemporaries. The name to which we allude is that of Sir William Lockhart 
Cromwell’s ambassador in France (who commanded the English auxiliaries at the 
Sieze of Mardyke), which Mr. James prints wit! 


. hout the h, Lockart, justifying him- 
Sen by the following note—‘‘ | find the name thus w ritten in two editions of the 
nemoirs of the Duke of York, afterwards James | a This is clearly taking 


© exception instead of therule Ia Sir William's own time, when 


irs most frequently in print, there was 


his name 
no uniformity of spt lling—he does 
even write his name always uniformly in his own letters, though he most 


| generally uses the h, Lockhart ; and as these letters are easy of access, and il 


| lustrate more or Jess the court of Louis, we think that they ought to have been 
| consulted previous to the adoption of anew mode of spelling the name. We 


| may quote an example of the danger of making off-hand general assertions. Mr 


| James says—“ From the accession of Clovis tillthe present day, France has t and 
| never produced any thing at all deserving the name of an epic poem.” W e | Grammont, and decide this dispute between us.’ 

imagine that Mr. James does not pretend to know any thing about French lite- 
rature during at least five-sixths of this long period : in fact, nothing at all is 
known of that literature during about one half of it ; but it is now perfectly | 
understood that the poems of Garin le Loherain, and the like, commonly known 
by the title of “‘ Chansons de Geste,” avery numerous class of productions of | ago.’ ” 
the thirteenth century, are, many of them, as perfect epic poems as the * Iliad” 
{of Homer. The French language itself was far more majestic and nervous in 


| the twelfth and thirteenth centuries than it is now. 





the bastile alone are a disgrace to the reign of Louis XIV. 

These defects, perhaps in themselves not very important, are compensated by 

| a clear and conspicuous narrative of the events of this long and memorable reiga. 
The campaigns which raised Louis's glory, the negotiations which displayed his 

treachery and his cunning, the domestic intrigues, whether among his mistresses 

or his ministers, are all laid distinctly before our view. Satisfied with recom- 
mending the book as a work of very superior kind in comparison with the mass 

of trash with which, in the name of history, the world is now every day deluged, 
we proceed to give a few extracts from the last two volumes. 

Raising the Wind.—* Shortly after, the states of Languedoc were assembled, 
and Mazarin demanded from them a grant of ene million five hundred thousand 
livres. The province was poor and exhausted, and the states, but especially the 
clergy, remonstrated vehemently, declaring that their congregations would be ut- 
teriy ruined. It was immediately suggested to M+zarin that fright might do more 
with the province than persuasion; and, in a few days after, a packet arrived for 
the governor, announcing that the army of Catalonia was to take up its winter 
quarters in Languedoc, and giving directions respecting all the arrangements for 
distributing the troops through the province. The states immediately, in imagi- 
nation, beheld themselves eaten up by the soldiery, and a very brief calculation 
shewed, that the contributions which would be exacted from them for the support 
of the army would amount to ten times the sum demanded by the cardinal. At 
the same time, it was adroitly insinuated to the principal members, that there 
might be means of changing the destination of the army. Sixteen hundred thou- 
sand francs were immediately voted, and the forces from Catalonia were quar 
| tered in Guienne, as had, in fact, been intended throughout.” 

Last Days of Mazarin —* On all occasions of ceremony, when it was neces- 
sary to receive strangers, he now made use of a great quantity of paint to hide 

| the ravages of disease. Those ravages, however, were too apparent to be con- 
| cealed from any person who had ever seen him ina better state of health. One 
of the foreign ministers, having been admitted to his levee while in this condition, 
whispered toa friend after gazing on the rouged ceuntenance of the car‘inal, 
‘ The painting is good fore copy, but it wants the spirit of the original ;’ and 
; Gourville, who met him five days befove his Jea’h. carried about in a chair through 
the park at Vincennes, declares that it was evident that his life was at an end 

1 From him, indeed, Mazarin made no effort to conceal the fact, telling him in plain 
terms that he was dying; and, at length, afier having called the royal family a- 
round his bed, and having made each of them a present of some superb jewel, he 
took a solemn farewell of those with whom he had been so long and so strangely 
connected —begged them not to visit him again, as his existence would be soon 


; over—calied all his domestics and attendants round him, and sitting in his chair, 








| full dressed, with his beard neatly trimmed, bis red robes on, and his clerical cap | 


; upon his head, he asked their pardon for any evil that he might have done them, 
for any harsh word or violent conduct he might have used, and bade them good bye 


for the last time. He occupied himself, as long as he could hold the pen, in 


he exclaimed, judging by the strength which yet remained, ‘1 shall still suffer a 
good deal.’ He died between two and three o'clock in the morning of the 9th of 
March, 1661. 

that a comet had just appeared ; and, believing that the physician wished to ap- 
ply the portent, as it was then considered, to his own exit from the world, he re- 


ee 


ohie it ~ o> ’ 

plied, with a contemptuous smile, ‘ The comet does me too much honour.’ But 
one of his own acts, performed a few hours before his d 
more characteristic of the age, and of the man 


cease, is, perhaps, still 
This was, to send the Cheva- 
lier de Meré to the chief president, begging him to declare, in } 


his name, to the | 
patliament, that he died its very humbleservant. This was the last public act of 
Mazarin.” 





The Duke D’ Antin.—“ His best quality, perhaps, was, that he never spoke ill 

; of any one, but this was counterbalanced by so many measures. by such base 
flattery, and pitiful subserviency, that even this good trait was looked upon rather 
as the effect of fear than of charity—a weakness rather than avirtue. He was | 
famous a8 an epicure, as a gambler, and as a coward ; the latter, indeed, to such | 

a legree, that, we are assured, it had become shameful to insult D’Antin. Never- 
theless, he had great talent for war; and could his cowardice have been done a- | 
| way with, it was universally admtied he would hive been one of the first generals 
|of the age, His whole attention, however, was to succeed by flattery: and that 
flattery extended not only to the king, but to all the king's favourites: not only to 
all the king’s favourites, but to all their favourites, to the valets of the king, and 
to the valets of the king's favourites. On the occasion of a visit paid to him at Petit 
| Bourg, by the king and Madame de Maintenon, he caused a complete account to be 
taken of her apartments at Versailles; the furniture, the books, the manner in 
which they were thrown upon the table, the very places in which they were marked ; 
and on entering the house of D’ Antin, she found the suite of rooms prepared for her, 
precisely in the same state as those she had left 


Besides this, every thing had been | 
done to afford amusement, pleasure, and comfort, to every one that acc ompanted 

the court, from the very highest to the very lowest ; and, during the course of 
the day, D’Antin contrived to visit every one in his own chambe 
very valets, and to dothe honours of | 


ot fis house to 


*, downto the 
all. The king was much 
pleased with all that he bebeld, and praised every thing highly, except an alley of 
horse-chesnuts, which, though very beautiful in themselves, cut off the view from 
the king's apartments. The monarch remarked the factto D’Antin; but, the 
next morning, when he »ked from the window, the trees were gone Not the 
slightest trace of them existed, nor of the 


labour by which they had been re 
neved, } 


No one had heard any noise, no one had perceived any confusion ; | 
the trees were gone, the ground smooth and even, and a heautiful view stretc 
ing oul before the windows of the king. Madame de Maintenon repaid him 
all his civility by a rude and ter jest as she quitted his dwelling: but the kir 
estowed upon him, a fortnight after, the government of the Orleanois 


ne 
i I 


But, not to dwell upon these matters, of no great moment when compared with | ed by the king, governor to the dauphin. 
the whole, there is one stumbling-bleck on which we think Mr James has, in 
some measure, fallen—that of thinkiug it necessary to make the subject of his 
history cut the best figure possible. ‘There is too much inclination to elevate the 
virtues and gloze over the vices of the grand monarch. We can only view the 
character of Louis the Fourteenth as that of a magnificent and selfish tyrant. 
Faithless, unjust, luxurious, extortionate ;—the very measures which are pointed 
out as most meritorious were only undertaken or encouraged to flatter or gratify | he lived. 
royal vanity. The unprovoked and brigandlike aggressions on all his neighbours, | | ! 
the savage devastations in Holland and the Palatinate, the barbarous and impoli- | indignation, ‘ How, sir! do you strike me! 
tic massacre of his Protestant subjects, the unbounded licentiousness of his court, 
are but a few of the stains which must ever be inseparable from his memory. It 
is true, as Mr. James insists more than once, that there was not much blood shed | them.’ 
on the scaffold for treason during his time, but this is far from an acquittal of 
cruelty or tyranny; a public execution requires a public trial; but the most mer- 
| ciless despotism is that which is exercised slowly and in secret ;—tke annals of | { shal! console myself.’ * * “ 


signing despatches; and a few hours before hia death, after feeling his own pulse, | 


A few hours before bis death, his medical attendant informed him | 


TE 

The Count de Grammont.—“ The king was at play, as was too frequently the 
case, when a dispute arose in regard to one of the turns of the game. The king 
was eager, but his opponent would not yield, and the courtiers around maintain- 
.| ed a respectful silence. At that moment, the Count de Grammont was seen 

entering the apartment; and the king immediately exclaimed, ‘Come hither, 
‘ Your majesty is in the wrong,’ 
replied the count immediately, without waiting to hear more. * How can you say 
I am in the wrong,’ cried the king, ‘before you hear the point in dispnte ?’ 
‘Why, sire,’ replied the count, ‘if the matter had been even doubtful, all 
these gentlemen who stand round silent, would have decided in your favour long 


The Duke of Montausier— Amongst those who stand out most promiuently 
from the picture of the reign of Louis XIV. oy their dissimilarity from the rest 
of his courtiers, was the famous Deke of Montausier, who had been appoint- 
We find him atigmatised by some 
of those who probably suffered from meddling with him in an impertinent man- 
ner, ‘as a bunch of nettles which stung on whichever side they were taken ;’ but 
Montausier was, in reality,a man of plain, simple, and rigid principles, some- 
what phlegmatic in character, and, perhaps, a little cynical in disposition, but 
still noble, generous, and elevated in all his feelings, though frequently irritated 
80 as to say severe things by the impertinence and frivolity of the court in which 
On one occasion, in a dispute between him and his young pupil, the 
prince imagined that his governor had struck him; and exclaimed, with fory and 
Bring me my pistols!’ ‘ Bring his 
highness’s pistols,’ said the duke, coolly; and causing them immediately to be 
given to the dauphin, he added, ‘ Now, sir, see what you are going todo with 

The dauphin was strack and touched; and when, after having finished 
his education, Montausier gave up his post, he did it with these words, ‘Sir, if 
you are an honest man, you will love me; if you are not, you will hate me; and 


‘On the occasion of the taking of Philipsberg, by the dauphin, Montausier 
wrote to him a very different letter from those which the prince received from the 
other persons at the court. ‘I do not compliment you, monseigneur,’ he said, 
‘upon the taking of Philipsburg ; you had an army, an excellent park of artillery, 
and Vauban. I rejoice with you, that you have shewn yourself liberal, gener- 
ous, and humane, putting forward the services of others, and forgetting yourown. 
It is upon this I have to compliment you.’”’ 

The foregoing extracts will sufficiently shew the anecdotical character of many 
parts of Mr. James’s history. We recommend it cordially to our readers, for 
there are few periods in history more interesting for the variety of movement 
and action, and the extraordinary prominence of individual character, by which 
its many vicissitudes were marked. Among the darker and more singular ques- 
tions which Mr. James has investigated at some length, none of the least are the 
history of the prisoners, and of the celebrated man with the iron mask; which 
latter still remains a matter of doubt and mystery. 





THE MANAGER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
[Resumed from a former number of the Albton.] 
NELL GWYNN. 
This extraordinary woman has had many biographers. Those who wrote to 
court favour, when she wasthe King’s mistress, flattered her, or rather the King ; 
for flattery had no weight with Neil. They gave her noble lineage, superior 
genius, elegant manners, wit, beauty, &c. &c. Her opponents fixed her bitth 
in a cellar, in the coal-yard, in Drury Lane; some said she was born in acom- 
mon sewer, others that her mother died drunk in the street, and that Nell herself 
was a cinder-wench. 
From the statements however of authors of known veracity, among whom 
are Bishop Burnet, Sir Charles Sediey, Pepys, Evelyn, &c. &c ; there is mot 
a doubt but the place of her birth was Pipe Street, Hereford, where she was born 
about the year 1642. Her parents were uf the lowest rank. Thence, by one 
of the many transitions which transplant individuals of the labouring class from 
one place to another, she came, with her parents,to London. They took up 
| their abode in Drury Lane, and kept a fruit-stall in Covent Garden. Nell’s edu- 
| cation was totally neglected (no Sunday or National schools then), and at rather 
an early age she was sent to service. Her mistress had a penchant for an inmate 

| of her house, a Counsellor Deveil, and observing that this man o’ the law cast a 
favourable eye ou her little maid, she turned her out of doors, and told her paren‘s 
that the lawyer had seduced her. They consequently hesitated at receiving her ; 
this Nell’s high spirit could not brook, and she left taein, and, with a few pounds 
given her by Deveil, set up in business for herself— 








| Whose first employment was, with open throat, 
To cry fresh herrings, even ten a groat ; 
} and sold fish about the streets. At night she rambled from tavern to tavern, en- 
| tertaining the company with songs. One of her principal haunts was the Gun, 
; at Pim!ico, te which the beaux of that day used to resort, and, under the de- 
| nomination of innocent amusements, committed all sorts of excesses. The 

sweet voice, pretty petite figure, smart manner, and becoming dress of Nelly (a 
broad brimmed hat and flowing ribbons, scarlet jacket and petticoats but just 
| reaching her knees), attracted general attention, and eventually led her into a line 
| of life not the most reputable or respectable 

Her next occupation, or, perhaps, blended with her less decent calling wasthat 

of an orange girl in the king’s playhouse. 


“The orange-basket her fair arm did suit, 

Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit 

This first step raised, to the wondering pit she sold 
Her lovely fruit smiling with streaks of gold. 

Fate now for her did its whole force engage, 

And from the pit she mounted to the stage ; 

Tien in full lustre did her glories shine, 

And long eclipsed, spread forth their light divine. 
There Hart's and Rowley's soul she did ensnare, 
And made a king the rival of aplayer.”’ 

Thus said Rochester. 

It seems pretty certain that it was with the hope of getting on the stage, she 
entered the playhouse as a seller of oranges. Her first step was to invite Bet- 
terton to her lodgings in Drury Lane to hear her recite. He gave her no en- 
couragement, either professional or personal, being at that time entirely devoted 


| to Mrs. Elizabeth Barry. Thus her scheme in the outset failed. She soon, 


however, made her way behind the scenes, gotacquainted with Hart, who soon 
became not ouly her instructor, but her lover, and proposed to bring her forward ; 
but, within a few days of her intended début, her old friend Deveil carried her off 
to Richmond, where she remained a fortmight. Shortly after her return to town 
she commenced actress at the king’s playhouse, 1663. 

She soon became a great favourite. Dryden took a great liking to her: he al- 
lotted her the most showy, fantastic, and alluring parts in his comedies He 
wrote prologues and epilogues expressly for her; and, probably, as he was an ac- 
snowledged man of gallantry, was not wholly disinterested in his partiality 

In 1665, Pepys says, ‘tthe pretty, witty Nelly and young Marshall sat near 


jim, at the Duke’s Theatre, a most pretty woman.’ In the next year, when 
played Florimel, ‘‘ so great a pe nance in @ comic part,’’ he says, “* was 
ver, I be lieve, seen in the whole 


| before, as Nell do this—both as a mad 
1 as agallant’’ Shortly after he tells us 
iging Drury Lane, in her sleeves and bodice, and 
she seemed a mighty pretty creature. Dryden said in the early partof 1668 
Nell was Lord Buckhurst’s mis'ress, and that Charles ser 


and, Dest of all. when she on 


he saw her standing at her k 


t his lordship ona 
sleeveless errand to France, that he might have access to her. What led herthe 
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way to the monarch was the following whimsical circumstance, which, while it 
the dissipation of Charles, gives an indifferent impression of the stage, and 
taste of the audiences of that day. 

; es, a great favourite of the Duke’s Theatre, had appeared in an enormous 
hat; which tickled the audience so much, as to help off a bad play by the effect 
of it. #Dryden, whose necessities made him very often stoop to the whim of the 
times,‘or, as he most elegantly says, ‘‘and often put his follies on to please, 
caused a hat to be prepared nearly fifteen feet in circumference, and when Nell 
appeared to speak the epilogue, with this enormous thing upon her head, the brim 
stretched out to its utmost horizontal extension, the whole house was convulsed 
with laughter ; even the actors giggled. The merriest monarch alive was pre- 
sent, and laughed as heartily as his subjects ; it was beyond “*Odso and Odsfish ! 
Immediately after the play, he went behind the scenes and took Nell away with 
him to supper at a tavern, where, not having. money, Nelly herself was obliged 
to pay the bill. 

Tragedy was certainly not our heroine's forte ; but so very successful was she 
in epilogue speaking, that when Dryden produced in February, 1669, bis “ Ty- 
rannic Love,” he assigned to her a tragic part, Valeria, for the mere purpose of 
her speaking the epilogue. Valeria is killed upon the stage, and is about to be 
borne off, when she accosts the bearers with— 

“ Hold! are you mad! you damn'd, confounded dog, 

I am to rise and speak the epilogue.” 
Fielding must have had this in his recollection when he wrote ‘ Tom Thumb.’ 
Valeria then addresses herself to the audience :— 








«¢T come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye, 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly; 
* * o 


a + 


To tell you true, I walk, because I die, 

Out of my calling ina tragedy. 

O poet! damn'd, dull poet, who could prove 

So senseless, to make Nelly die for love! 

Nay, what's yet worse, to kill me in the prime 

Of Easter Term, in tart and cheesecake time. 
* * * 

As for my epitaph, when I am gone, 

I'll trust no poet, but will write my own. 

Here Ne tty lies, who, tho’ she lived a slattern, 

Yet died a Princess acting in Saint Cattern.” 


It is evident there was no licenser at that time ! 

On the 8th of May, 1670, her eldest son, by King Charles the Second, was 
born, who was also his Majesty's eldest natural son. The child was called Beau- 
clerk, and christened after his royal father, Charles. At six years old he was 
created Baron Heddington and Earl of Burford ; and, in 1684, still further eleva- 
ted as Duke of St. Aloan’s, and, at the same time, appointed Registrar of the 
Court of Chancery, and Master Falconer of England—both being made heredi- 


* 
* 


tary offices. In April, 1694, he married Diana Vere, eldest daughter and coheir 
of Aubrey Vere, Earl of Oxford. By that lady he had nine sons; he died, 11th 
of May, 1726. 


Nelly had another son, James, born in 1671, who died in 1680, in France, and 
her grandson attained the honour of prelacy, and became proprietor of that very 
Episcopal Palace which almost adjoined the humble cottage where his maternal 
ancestors first drew their breath.* 

According to the ordinary changes of human life, it might have been expected 
that, upon her elevation, she would have been proud, unfriendly, and ridiculous; 
the avenues of a theatre, the seminary in which she obtained her education, be- 
ing not a particularly good school for mental improvement: but, much to ber 
honour, she bore her good fortune as one by nature bred to it, and nobly belied 
the baseness of her origin. She showed neither pride, nor avarice, nor ostenta- 
tion; served to the utmost of her power all her theatrical friends! paid her 
debt of gratitude to Dryden, anid patronised Lee and Otway. 

Burnet calis her the indiscreetest and wildest creature that was ever in a King's 
Court, and was maintained at a great expense. The Duke of Buckingham, he 
says, told him that at first she asked only £500 a-year; but, at the end of the 
fourth year, she had received from the King £60,000. 

Throughout her whole life she continued negligent in her dress, but that 
might have arisen from the acknowledged fact that whatever she wore became 
her.t 

The house in which she resided in 1671 formed part of the south side of St. 
James’s Square, now the south side of Pall Mall, the present south side of the 
square not being at that time built. The garden reached to the Mall, where 
Evelyn was walking, and says, ‘I saw and heard a very familiar discouse be- 
tween the king and Mrs. Nellie, as they call an impudent comedian, she looking 
out of her garden, on a terrace at the top of the wail’s end, and (the king) stand- 
ing on the green walk under it—I was heartily sorry at the scene.” 

The back rooms of this house were entirely lined with looking-glass. This is 
the only part of the south side of Pall Mall which is not Crown land. When 
given to Nell it was made her freehold, and has from that period been alienated 
from the Crown. A house, rebuilt upon its site, was some years since occupied 
by Dr. Heberden, and is now a club. 

Madame Ellen Gwynne, for that was her title after she became the king’s mis- 
tress, quitted the stage in 1672. 

She was not only the favourite mistress of the monarch, but in a short time 
became the favourite of the people. Endowed witb natural sagacity and wit, she 
made no ill use of them at Court. She never troubled her head with politics 
She contented herself with her private amusements, was munificent in her chari- 
ties, sociable with her friends, and, what was rather extraordinary, piqued herself 
for aregard forthe Church of England, contrary to the genius of tne Court. When 
Daniel, Cromwell’s tall porter, was in Bedlam, he was allowed the use of 
books. The must conspicuous in his collection was a Bible given him by Nell 


nn. 

When Nelly was one day detained on Ludgate Hill by a crowd, she observed 
a bailiff rudely dragging a clergyman to prison. The grief depicted in his coun- 
tenance claimed her attention ; she immediately inquired into his situation, libera- 
ted him, and even procured him promotion. 

It is also recorded of her, that passing through Oxferd, she was insulted by 
the mob, who mistook her for the Duchess of Portsmouth ; upon which she said, 
“ Pray, good people, be civil, Jam the Protestant courtesan ’’— (the duchess was 
a Frenchwoman, and a papist): she was immediately allowed to proceed, among 
the cheers of the people. 

She was low in stature, and what the French call mignonne and piquante, well 
formed, handsome, but red haired, and rather cn bon point ;t of the enjoué she 
was a complete mistress. Airy, fantastic, and sprightly, she sang, danced, and 
was exaetly made for acting light, showy characters, filling them up, as far as 
they went, most effectually. On the front of Bagnigge Wells, one of her coun- 
try houses, where she entertained the king with concerts, there was a bust of 
her, and, though it was wretchedly execwted, it confirmed the correctness of 
Lely’s pencil. She had remarkably lively eyes, but so small they were al- 
most invisible when she laughed; and a foot, the least of any woman in Eng- 
land. 

She had an infinity of humour, and some wit. To one of her portraits is af- 
fixed— 

‘The sculptor’s part is done, the features hit 
Of Madam Gwynn—no art can show her wit.” 


She generally kept her place at table with the King, Rochester, Shaftesbury, 
Buckingham, and others, till their conversation became too lively ; she then in- 
variably retired, though frequently pressed by her royal protectur to remain and 
hear it out. In drinking Acr health after dinner, originated the now exploded cus- 
tom of giving toasts. 

A letter of Nell Gwynn’s, of which the following is a copy, was in the posses- 
sion of the Vice- Provost of Eton, in 1774. 


“* Windsor, Burford House, April 14, 1684. 

“*Madam,—I have received yt letter, and I desire ye would speake to my Ladie 
Williams to send me the Gold Sheffe, and a note with it, because I must sign it, 
then she shall have her money ye nextday of Mr. Trant. Piay tell ber Ladie- 
ship that I will send her a note of what qualitie of things I'll have bought, if her 
Ladieship will put herself to the trouble to buy them: when they are bought, I 
will sign a note for her to be paid. Pray, madam, let your man go on with my 
sedan, and send Potier and Mr. Coker down to me, for I want themboth. The 
bill is very dear to bayle ye Plate, but necessity hath no law. I am afraid, Mm 
you have forgot my mantle, which you were to line with musk-colour'd sattin, and 
all my other things, for which you send me noe patterns, nor answer. Monsieur 
Lainey is going away. Pray send me word about yonr son Griffin, for his Ma- 
jestie is mighty well pleased that he will go along with my Lord Duke. I am 
afraid you are so much taken up with your owne house, that you forgot my busi- 
ness. My service to dear Lord Kildare, and tell him I love him with all my 
heart. Pray, Mm see that Potier brings now all my things with him: my Lord 
Duke's Bed &c. If he hath not made them all up, he may doe that here: for if 





* In 1671, or thereabouts, Nelly was created one of the 
chamber, under which title she was lodged at Whitehall. —Ep 
+ In the Garrick Club Collection there are two pictures of Nell Gwynne—certainly 
not the least resembling each other. The larger picture, said to be a portrait of her, is 
very remarkable in the particular of earelessness of dress, and proves not only that what- 
ever Nell wore became her, but that whatever she did not wear produced an equally 
striking effect.—Ep, 
3st In the large picture before noticed the hair is black ; while, on the contrary, in the 
mall portrait in the collection, the figure appears more in accordance with this descrip- 
sion; and the hair, if not red, is at least auburn. The authenticated picture of Sir Peter 
Lely represents her with light haiz.—Ep 


ladies of the Queen’s privy 


Che Alvion. 


I doe not get my things out of his hands now, I shall not have them until this 
time iwelvemonth. The Duke brought me down with him my crochetiof dia- 
monds, and J love it the better because be brought it. Mr. Lumley ond ass - 
body else will tell you, that it is the finest thing that ever was seen. m 
speak to Mr. Beaver to come down too,,that | may bespeak a ring for the Duke 
of Grafton, before he goes into France. 

 T have continued extream ill since you leaft me, and am soe still. I have sent 
to Londén for a Dr. —I believe I shall die. My service to the Duchess of Nor- 
folk, and tell her I am as sick as her Grace, but do not know what I ayle, although 
she does, at which I am overjoyed. E. G. 

“ These for Madam Jennings, over against the 

“ Ton Tavern, in Jermin Street, London.” 

In 1686 it was stated that Dryden, his two sons, and Mistress Nelly, mistress 
to the late king, were said to go to mass: “ Such proselytes,” says Evelyn, 
“were no great loss to the church.” ‘ 

Nelly lived to see the total decline of the illustrious family, the head of which 
had raised her to rank and fortune, and bad the good sense to avoid dabbling in 
the politics of those times, and exposing herself to danger without benefiting 
either party. After the king’s death, which took piace in February 7, 1685, 
(nearly his last words were, take care of Nelly,) she secluded herself at her house 
in Pall Mall, and inaintained an unimpeached fidelity to the King's memory till 
she died in 1687. Her funeral was conducted with great solemnity, at the parish 
church of St. Martin’s-in the-Fields. 

Doctor Thomas Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, preached her 
funeral sermon, or, according to the narrow prejudices of some, a fulsome pane- 
gyrie upon her and her profession ; and the Earl of Jersey, who wanted to pre- 
fer Dr. Scott of St. Giles, brought forward his funeral sermon on Ellen Gwynn, 
as an objection to his promotion; but Mary, with that liberality which distin- 
guished her character, defended him. ‘It was a sign,” she said, ‘‘ that she died 
penitent; for, if I can read @ miain's heart through his looks, had she not made a 
truly pious and Christian end, the doctor would never have been induced to speak 
so well of her.” 

There ia a tradition that Chelsea College owes its rise to the patriotic exer- 
tions of Nell; a public-house still exists at no great distance from the hospital 
with her portrait for a sign, with an inscription ascribing to her the merit of its 
foundation. The anonymous author of her life states that it was at her instiga- 
tion this noble charity was instituted. It is reported that one day a poor man 
came to her eoach-door soliciting charity ; she inquired into his story ; he said 
he had been wounded in the civil wars in defence of the royal cause. His state- 
ments greatly affected her benevolent heart; she considered that, besides the 
hardships of being exposed to beggary by wounds received in defence of their 
country, it seemed to be monstrous ingratitude in the government to suffer those 
to perish who stood up in its defence. Warm with this reflection and the over- 
flowings of pity, she hurried to the king and represented the misery in which 
she found an old servant, entreated that he would order some plan to be sub- 
mitted to him towards supporting those unfortunate sons of valour whose old 
age, wounds, or infirmities rendered them unfit for service, so that they might 
not close their days repining against fortune, and be oppressed with the misery of 
want. 

Another account states, with somewhat more probability, that when the garri- 
son was withdrawn from Tangier, there was among them a considerable number 
of aged and diseased persons: it was therefore proposed to build an hospital for 
them, and the King, being applied to for a piece of ground for the site, offered 
the spot where King James's College stood, and which had been lately used as a 
prison, but recollecting himself, he said—‘*Odso! I have already given that 
land to Nell, here!” She, who was one of the most generous and benevolent of 
human beings, said—** Mave you, Charles? then! will return it to you again for 
this purpose,” and the hospital was accordingly erected, and the King gave her 
in lieu, the house in Pall Mall. 

Evelyn says that the design of Chelsea Hospital originated with Sir Stephen 
Fox, that it was begun in 1682, and not finished until 1698. 

Nell Gwynn lived at Chelsea, near # place called Sand’s End. The house, 
which is of venerable appearance, is called Sandford Manor House, standing about 
a hundred yards to the left of Stanley Bridge in the King's Road, adjoining the 
present Imperial) Gas Works ; before it are still extant four tine walnut-trees 
planted by royal hands. 

Lyson says that Nell Gwynn was drawn sitting by the water-side at Chelsea 
by the Neat Houses, in 1769 ; the Neat Houses were on Millbank, near the wuod 
en bridge, called Chelsea Bridge, in Pimlico. 

The family estate of the Duke of St. Alban’s, near Nottingham, was derived 
from the frolicsome bequest of Charles to Nell Gwynn, who gave her as much 
land as she could ride roundina day! From the scantiness of this domain it 
appears either that she was not a very adveuturous horsewoman, or proves, what 
has been repeatedly said of her, that she was by no means mercenary. 

The following is a copy of her will extracted from the registry of the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury :— 

“Inthe name of God Amen,—I, Ellen Gwynne, of the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, and county of Middlesex, spinster, this ninth day of July, one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-seven, do make this my last will and tastament, 
and do revoke all former wills. 

‘« First, in the hope of a joyful resurrection, I do recommend myself whence I 
came, my soul unto the hands of Almighty God, and my body unto the earth to be 
decently buried at the discretion of my executors hereinafter named ; and as for all 
such houses, lands, tenements, offices, places, pensions, annuities, and heredita- 
ments whatsoever, in England, Ireland, or elsewhere, wherein I, or my heirs, or 
any to the use of as in trust for me or my heirs, hath, have, or may or ought to have 
any estate, right, claim, or demand whatsoever, of fee simple or treehold, I give 














and devise the same, all and wholly, to my dear natural son, his Grace, the Duke 
of St. Alban’s, and to the heirs of his body ; and as for ail, and all manner of 
my jewels, p'ate, household stuff, goods, chattels, credits, and other estate 
whatsoever I give and bequeath the same and every part and parcel thereof to 
my executors hereinafter named, in and upon, and by way of trust, for my said 
dear son, bis executors, administrators, and assigns, and to and for his and their 
own ¢0'e and peculiar benefit an.! advantage, in such manner as is hereinafter ex- 
expre-sed ; and J do hereby constiute the Right Hon. Thomas, Ear! of Pembroke ; 
the Hon. Sir Robert Sawyer, Knight ; his Majestie’s Attorney General; andthe 
Hon. Henry Sydney, Esquire ; to be my executors of this my last will and tes- 
tament, desiring them to please to accept and undertake the execution hereof, in 
trust, as afore-mentioned ; and 1 do give and beqweath to the several persone in 
the schedule hereunto annexed, the several legacies and sums of money therein 
expressed or mentioned ; and my further will and mind (anything above notwith- 
standing) is, that if my said dear son happen to depart this natural life without 
issue, then living, or such issue, die without issue, then andin such case, all 
and all manner of my estate above devised to him, and in case my said natural 
son die before the age of one and twenty years, then also all my personal estate 
devised to my said executors and his issue, and my said executors or administra- 
tors of the survivor of them, or by some of them, otherwise lawfully and 
fairly deviaed or disposed of, shall remain, go orbe to my said executors, their 
heirs, executors, or administrators respectively, in trust of and for answering, pay- 
ing, and satisfying all and every and all manner of my gifts, legacies, and direc- 
tions, that at any time hereafter during my life shall be by me anywise mentioned 
or given in or by any codicils or schedules, to be hereto annexed ; and lastly, that 
my said executors shall have all and every of them, one hundred pounds a-piece 
of lawful money, in consideration of their care and trouble herein; and fur- 
thermore, all their several and respective expenses and charges in and about the 
execution of this my will. In witness of all which I hereto set my hand and 
seal the day and year first above-mentioned. 

‘Signed, sealed, published and declared in the presence of us, who et the 
| same time subscribe our namesalso in her presence, Lucy Hamilton, Sandys 
| Edward, Edward Wyborn, John Warner, William Scarborough, James Booth. 
| “The last request of Mrs. Ellen Gwynn to his Grace the Duke of St. Al- 
ban's, made October the 10:h, one thousand six hundred and eighty-seven. 

‘1. IT desire I may be be buried in the chancel of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

“2. That Dr. Tenison may preach my funeral sermon. 

«3. That there may be a decent pulpit cloth and cushion giver: to St, Martin’s 
in-the-Fields. 

‘4. Thathe would give one hundred pounds for the use of the poor of the 
said St. Martin's, and St. James’s, Westminster, to be given into the hands of 
the said Dr. Tenison, to be disposed of at his discretion for taking any poor debtors 
of the said parish out of prison, and for clothes this winter, and other necessaries 
as he shall find most fit. 

‘5. That for showing my charity for those who differ from me in religion, 
I desire fifty pounds may be put inthe hands of Dr. Tenison, and Mr. Warner, 
| who, taking to them any two persons of the Roman religion, may dispose of it 
| for the use of the poor of that religion, inhabitants of the parish of St. James's, 
| aforesaid. 

“6. That Mrs. Rose Forster may have two hundred pounds given her any time 
within a year after my decease. 

' “7. That Joe, my porter, may have ten pounds given him. My request is fur- 
ther— 

“8. That my present nurses may have ten pounds each and mourning, besides 
their wages due to them. 

“9. That my present servants may have mourning each, and a year’s wages be- 
| sides their wages due. 

* 10. That the Lady Fairborne may have fifty pounds given her to buy a ring 

“11, That my kinsman, Mr. Cholmly, may have one hundred pounds given to 
him within a year of my death 

**12. That his Grace would please to lay out twenty pounds yearly for relieving 














of poor debtors out of prison every Christmaa-day. 


October 20, 


13. That Mr. John Warner have fifty pounds given him to buy a ring. 

‘©14. That Lady Hollyman may have the pension of two shillings a-week con- 
tinued to her during the said lady’s life. 

[It is a curious fact, in the history of the noble family of St. Alban’s, that it 
had its origin in a member of the Corps Theatrical, viz, the subject of the 
foregoing memoir, and that its latest and most important augmentation in wealth 
should be from a similar source ; the late Duchess, although previously the im- 
mensely rich widow of Mr. Coutts, Esq., the Banker, was originally a comic ac- 
tress of considerable celebrity under the name of Miss Mellon. It is remarkable 
also that the cast of characters played by Nell Gwynn and Miss Mellon was essen- 
tially the same, and the disposition of both for benevolence and liberality were 
exceedingly alike. ‘These are most striking coincidences. } 








PADDY IN SEARCH OF HIS SON. 


BY T. G. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HIGH-WAYS AND BYE-Ways” 

It required no great skill to discover that it was an Irishman who stood at the 
corner of the street, within a few yards of the door of the house I occupied in 
Ostend during the bathing season of 1834, and out of which | was proceeding 
on my way for a promenade on the digue, on the evening in question. Who, 
with the instinct of nationality within bim—even modified by an absenteeism of 
near a score of years—could fail to recognize a countryman in the lounging, 
cringing, half-foolish, *half-cunning-looking fellow, who accosted me, first with 
a servile leer, and then, with a whining tone of sycophantic nonchalance, 
as though he both hoped and feared to deceive me? 

** Why, thin, might I make bould to ax your Honor which is the way to the 
Quay!” said he, taking off atthe same time his old slouched hat with both 
hands, and looking at me with that chop-fallen expression of countenance that 
is commun to the most finessing as well as the finest peasantry in the world. 

“To the Quay! In search of a ship, I suppose, to take you to Ireland?” 

“Och, thin, murther an’ ’ounds! how did your Honour find out thatI was 
an Irishman at all?” exclaimed he, with all the simplicity, real or affected, of 
our common country, and in an ell-wide breadth of brogue of the purest Munster 
manufacture. 

**Oh, something told me so,” answered I. 

‘“* By my sowl, thin, that’s what jist touldme that your Honor's another,” re- 
torted he, with a melancholy grin, which he did not however suffer to rest on bis 
countenance fora moment. Now, Irishmen are rarely vexed, though ashamed 
sometimes at being taken for Irishmen by one of their countrymen. But it is 
funny enough to mark the contortions of muscle and distortions of voice with 
which some of them strive at times to conceal the horrid truth from English 
auditors. 1 had no object in suppressing it now any more than the laugh which 
arose at the above-mentioned way of his telling me that I was found out. 

‘* But the devil’s cure to the harm in that, Sir,” contiuaed he, cheeringly, 
‘‘there’s many aworse man than an Irishman in the world yit—and who 
knows P 

** And so you think I am one?” 

« Indeed an’ I don’t Sir—bekase I’m sure of it—and I know your name, too, 
Sir; an’ it’s one that vou needn't be ashamed of any how !” 

** And how did you find all this out?” 

** Why, thin, not to tell a lie to your Honor this blessed summer's evenin’, jist a 
minit ago that I was walkin’ up an’ down the stbreet in the greatest disthraction, 
and I axed a civil, dacent man that was passin’ by here if he knew where I could 
find out a countryman! ‘Maybe it’s an Irishman you want,’ says he. + Oh, 
somebody tould me,’ says he—jist what your Honor said to me—‘ and if you’ll 
wait a bit,’ says he, ‘ you'll ketch one o’ thimcomin’ out o’ that house.’ And 
upon that I thanked him for his civility, and I jist made bould to ax him your 
Honor’s name that J mightn’t appear sthrange when I'd up and speak to you— 
an’ that’s the truth, your Honor.” 

** Well, now that you know so much about me, what do you want with me’ 
—because any one as well as ‘a countryman’ could have told you the way tothe 
Quay?” 

* Why, thin, what want your Honorto tell me, Sir, is something about my 
son— that’s the truth.” 

‘** And pray who is your son? and why do you suppose that I know anything 
about him?” 

“Tax your Honor’s pardon for my bouldness ; I didn’t think you'd know any- 
thing at all about the blackguard, nor the likes of him, but upon my salvation, 
Sir, Iam half mad—that’s God's truth; and if you knew what an unfortunate 
crathur I am, you'd pity me entirely.” 

“Who and what are you, then? Let me see if I can be of any use to you.”’ 

“Why, thin, Sir,” blubbered he, “ I’m an honest, dacent, hard-working man 
—though it’s myself that says it that shouldn't say it—an’ a bookbinder by trade, 
intill that young villain, witha man named Dimpsy, robbed me of two hundred 
and twilve pounds in handsome Frinch money, and three tin pound notes that the 
woman put by for savin’s, which the thieves bruk out of her tay-chist—an’ it’s 
afther him I’m going from place to place for the last fourteen weeks—but I’m 
sure of him now, any how—and maybe I won’t make him an’ that desaver, Dimpsy 
jump forit whin I ketch them!” 

These words were accompanied by a flourish of the shillelah he held as a 
walking-staff, which, coupled with his dust-covered apparel, convinced me he bad 
come rather a long journey. To my questions, put in a desultory way, whenever 
I could snatch an opportunity of slipping one into the interstices of his fluent re- 
velations, he answered me that “he had been jist eighteen minits in town when 
he met my Honor—that he had walked from Dunkirk, where his son and Dimpsy 
had slipped through his fingers by a quarter of an hour—that he had come from 
Calais the day before, where they escaped him by & miracle—that his own name 
was Tim Conolly—that his wife was an O'Reardon, one of the best families in 
Limerick, barrin’ the quality—and that he himself had not ait bit or sup for the 
last thirty-six hours.” 

‘In that case,”’ said I, more affected by this assertion than by all the rest, ‘' you 
had better come into the house and take something.” 

*Oh thin, musha! long life to your Honor’s ginirosity—an’ it’s av the right 
sort you're come—an’ it isnt’ less than I'd expict of your Honor or your people 
They were always the true breed for doin’ a good turn to a poor man.” 

“You have known some of my family, then?” asked I, tickled by his flat 
tery. 

. is it know thin? By my sowl, thin, ii’s ] that ought to know thim—there 
was fourteen of them at laste wint to the same school with myself in Limerick 
city! Know thim! Why, thin, may be I didn’t! Wasn't there the Honourable 
George, him that kept the stag hounds, that many’s the time I folloy’d the same 
on fut when he and his seven sons were ridin’ their fine hanthers an’ chargers 
acrass the counthry—and sure enough it’s myself that comed up one day with 
two villains that was cuttin’ the stag’s throat in a bog-hole: ‘An’ hould your 
hands, you villains!’ says I, ‘an’ have the manners to wait till the Honourable 
George himself is to the fore.’ An’ sure enough it’s his Honor that soon came 
tearin’ along in full dhrive an’ why, thin, isn’t itthrue, Sir!—pen my con- 
science it’s this minit it sthrikes me—warn’t you the jintleman that /ed the hunt 
that blessed day, on the grey rot tail horse, in the bog of Borenabraddoch, an’ 
bate even the Honourable George himself—great a ridetber as he was—out an’ 
out!” 

At this climax I burst out laughing, in “‘rale airnest,”’ as Tim Conolly would 
have said, forthere never was a finer illustration of the blarney than the whole 
of the speech I have just feebly reported, and the inimitable accompaniment of 
looks and gestures—earnest, coaxing, and animated—by whicli the flaitcrer strove 
to victimize me into a belief in his humbug balderdash, or at any rate to per- 
suade me into a conviction of his sincerity. Instead of the overflowing popula- 
tion of fourteen schoolfellows of my family in the city of Limerick, | doubt 
much if one of the name ever sojourned there, but as it was the head-quarters o! 
amarching regiment or the station of a troop of dragoons. And as to the 
“ Honourable George,” I can but say that though the name has produced some 
“ honourable men,” and ong whose very name it is an undoubted honour to bear 
yet the ¢it/e has never yet been coupled to a family whose nobility must be sought 
at some higher source than the Herald's office. And as tothe stag-hounds ' 
Heaven only knows what excess of fanciful exaggeration drove them into the 
head of this wholesale palaverer. Such, however, as he was, 1 was greatly 
amused with him; and as I know that 

“ Even love itself can’t live on flowers,”’ 
it was not to beexpected that a poor wandering Irishman could live on mere 
flowers of rhetoric, though he made a nosegay of them in the hope of living by 
them. Into the kitchen, therefore, Tim Conoliy was duly inducted, and after 4 
comforting repast of “bit and sup,” he ‘came at my call,” like the bird in the 
song, to chirp forth some more of his marvellous recitations. And astounding 
was the account of his adventures, from the day that he discovered the loss of 
his ‘‘ handsome Frinch money,” above three months before, and of the travels 
by flood and field, through various parts of England and France, in search of his 
truant son, and the runaway comrade who had inveigled him into crime and flight. 
No pig, witha soaped tail, had ever so many narrow escapes of being caught as 
had this couple of young pilferers, according tothe account of the loving parent 
who pursued his offspring with such a laudable desire of “ bringing him to raison, 
after the fashion already alluded to. Most marvellous were the “ slippings out 
of one door while the pursuer came in at the ether,” something like Love and 
Poverty in the song above quoted; and frequent were the occasions of “ the 
bed being warm where the rascals had slept,” and “ the plates being on the 
table in the very room where they dined, or supped, or breakfasted,’’ when the 
‘* Stull pursuing, never cloying”’ 
Tim Conolly had always just contrived to come up “ ten minnits” too late. 
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him philandering at the pump in 
the court-yard, or with his head inserted into the one-pane window of the lodge, 
discoursing with the porter's pretty daughter, Ma’mselle Effine, (an under nur- 
sery-maid in the neighbourhood, who visits her parents on Sundays ‘and féie 
days,) I saw no hope of amendment, because no hope of a happy termination to 
his love affairs. A sous bonne, with wages of teu francs a month, and @ com- 
missionaire gaining about four times as much by hard and incessant labour, 
have clearly no hope of laying by a sufficient provision for the fruits of an early 
marriage. 

I sometimes longed to discuss the subject, and favour the young fellow with 
my advice. But when on the point of pronouncing the name. of Mademoiselle 
Effine, or more properly “ Josephine,” (for Jacques alone is probably privileged 
to accost her by her pet name of familiarity,) { found it impossible to proceed. | 
had not courage to hazard a lesson of prudence, which might, perhaps, put to 
silence those joyous songs upon his lips, or depress the cheerfulness of counte- 
nance, which gleams once or twice a-day, like sunshine, into my gloomy attic. 
I felt that it was my duty to speak, but it was my pleasure to forbear. 

I once saw a superannuated pointer led out to be shot. Old Don, a splendid 
fellow in his day, was rheumatic in his loins, as well as infirm from age, and his 
master had begun to feel it an eye-sore, when the faithful old beast trailed itself 
across the lawn to bask in the sunshine. A groom was bidden, therefore, to 
proceed to execution. But no sooner did Don behold the Manton and pow 
der-flask brought forth, than the stanchness of old times revived in him. Ut- 
tering acry of pleasure, he dragged himself towards the man, léaped up, and 
licked his hands, and displayed sach vivid tokens of delight, that the poor fellow 
flung down the gun, and begged his master to take the trouble of shooting the 
dog himself. In likewise, the moment | pronounced to poor Jacques the name of 
the porter’s daughter, such a brightness of joy beamed in his eye, such a flush of 
pleasure deepened his ruddy complexion, that it was impossible to say to hin— 

‘Friend Jacques! if thou art wise, thou wilt eschew the damsel’s company for 
evermore.”’ { could as svon have shot old Don as broken the heart of the com- 
missioniire. 

Nevertheless, when my friend’s sin of omission arrived at the point of leaving 
muday at my door, till one o'clock of the afternoon, the boots deposited there at 
six on the day preceding, I made up my mind to be angry—to give not only ad 
vice, but a reprimand. ‘The day was, luckily, fine ; the night preceding had been 
sultry ; and, thanks to the calcareous particles of which the Parisian soil is com- 
posed, that which was mud on Wednesday had on ‘Thursday pulverised to dust 
I was able to betake myself to my chamois shoes, with the resignation of a man 
whose stock of boots never places him under the gratnmatical necessity of de- 
ciding whether the noun pair does or does not take an s in the plural. There 
would be time enough in the evening to seek out Jacques, and remonstrate, and 
admonish. 

Meanwhile, I directed my wandering steps towards the Faubourg St. Germain. 
—that many-coloured quarter of Paris, where, peeping through the archways of 
successive Portes Cochéres, you may detect at one step an aristocratic palace ; 
at the next, the atelier of a bookbinder; at the third, the Hotel of one of the 
Ministers, Home or War Department ; fourthly, a concert; fifthly, an hospital ; 
sixthly, perhaps the Hotel de Cluny, (nearly in the same condition as when the 
sister of Henry VIII and widow of Louis XII. spent her honey-moon with the 
Duke of Brandon, within its walls ;) or, seventhly, the Palais des Thermes, the 
Lutetian residence of the Emperor Julian!—I love the old dingy Rue St. Jac- 
ques. with its peaked roofs and historical reminiscences; I love the dismantled 
Sorbonne, with its own instructive tomb; the Scotch College, with its Jacobini- 
cal associations ; St. Germain des Pres, where the marbie effigy of a pious King 
still offers up the sacrifice of his crown and sceptre to the Almighty ; the gloomy 
Abbaye; the gay and rose-embedded Luxembourg; the Abbaye-aux-bois, and its 
living lively old women; the Carmelites, with their legends of lovely peni- 
tents of the Court of Louis XII;—but, above all, I love the Rue de Sévres, 
the streets where Religion wears its fairest aspect, under the garb of Benevo- 
lence. 

Traverse the Rue de Sévres at which hour you may, you are sure to meet one 

or more Sisters of Charity, in their coarse woollen gowns and clean white guim- 





pes, gliding along wich the noiseless step acquired by habitual ministry in the 
chambers of the sick; bent either upon some pious errand between ove hospital 
and another, or carrying succour to the afflicted, or commissioned by their supe- 
riors to inquire into the authenticity of some tale of wo. If young, (and many a 
face both young and fair mav be found under shadow of the guimpe,) the nun's 
countenance is ususlly castdown as she moves along; and, as she passes, her 
lips may be seen murmuring a prayer or paternoster. But, if middle-aged or 
more, she looks straight before her, her spirits being too much engrossed by the 
cares and duties of life to need forcible estrangement from the scene around. 
Then comes the grave-looking priest, pale with vigils and fasting, about to con- 
vey to the pillow of the sick and needy those spiritual consolations of which 
health and opulence have yet to learn the value. Unlike his spruce snug Rever- 
ence of the English Church, his form is spare, his eye fixed with inward medita- 
tion. ‘* Nothingcan touch him further” of the vanities of life. He bas but 
one thought, one hope, one care—the fo'ding of the flock—whereof he must 
render an account to the Lord of all Christian shepherds. 

To this conventual quarter of the city did I direct the steps which the mis- 
doings of Jacques (if my gentle dulness may be excused the pun) had rendered 
bootless. 

When lo! just as I had passed the lofty gateway of the convent, I was startled 
by a familiar sound—the voice of Jacques, expanding into the identical merry 
song with which it is his cruel practice to advise me of a morning that it is time 
to rise. The caitiff, after neglecting my boots, was doubtless on his road to the 
Barriére du Maine, that favoured domain of Bacchus, where some hundred or so 
of wine shops and public gardens attest the convenience of drinking your Bur- 
gundy or Bourdeaux, duty free, previous to its entrance within the boundary wall, 
sacred to the claims of the Octroi, of which, at the period of its erection, it was 
wittily written— 

“ Le mur murant Paris rend mur-murant !" 

A further examination of the case proved to me that I was mistaken. Instead 
of plodding along the causeway arm in arm with some boon companion, as I ex- 
pected, [ descried poor Jacques seated side by side with the driverof a small 
cart, loaded with a few articles of furniture, the plenisbing of a beggar’s house- 
hold--namely, a bed, two chairs, and a chest of drawers. The fellow was sing- 
ing and laughing so heartily with his companion, that his errand was plainly one 
of chuice. He was doing his own business. 
of his own moveables ; nay, the hilarity of his deportment convinced me, that it 
was to no bachelor home he was conveying his belongings. There was evident- 
ly matrimony in the wind! My advice would come too late; the pretty Effine, 
the charming Ma'‘mselle Josephine, was about to become Madame Jacques. 

If greetings in the market-place are bad things, expostulations on the king's 
highway are worse. I determined, therefore, to follow Maitre Jacques and his 
bedstead towards some secluded spot, where the still, small voice of wisdom 
might be more distinctly audible; and, in pursuance of this determination, tra- 
versed in all their length the streets of Varennes and La Planche, (traversing that 


noisy thoroughfare, the Rue de Bea,) till the cart and the song of the poor | 


Auvergnat stopped suddenly at a door-way, forming the angle of the Rue de la 
Chaise, which I refrain from calling porte eoehére, since the only coach which 
ever passes through, is the hearse conveying to its last abode the reliques of the 
dead. I knewthe place at once It was the asylum known by the name of 
Household Hospital, or Hospice des Menages. Afier all, then, | was mistaken. 
Jacques and Josephine, in all the plentitude of youth, health, and vigiour, could 
have no pretentions to admission into an establishment, of which the male in 
mates must have attained seventy, and the female sixty years of age! The er- 
rand-iman was only professionally engaged in removing the goods of some person 
about to enter the hospice. 

**So far from home, Jacques!” cried I, accosting him as, with his hat cocked 
gallantly over one eye, he leaped down from the cart. 

* Diew de dieu, Monsieur Graingibet !” ejaculated he, in like surprise. ‘“* Mon 
bon Monsieur, who would ever have expected such goodness of you!” 

“It is true the season is scarcely sufficiently advanced for summer shoes,” 
said [, looking down significantly on my dust-coloured chamois, and fancying 
thatthe Anvergnat was praising my forbearance in not reprimanding the neg- 
lects of his blackening-brush. ‘But never mind; you will make up for it to- 
morrow.”’ 

* Doo’t let's talk of to-morrow, on the happiest day of my life!’ cried Jacques, 
with a reckless joyousness of tone, which sounded cheering as a marriage bell. 
** Aho ! not’ bourgnens—why didn’t you warn me of your intentions of doing 
me this signal honour! I would have told you that three o’clock was the hour 
for admission. They won't be here till three. As soon as I have deposited the 
furniture demanded by the rules of the Hespice—not very splendid you see, but 
it will be easy to change the deal for walnut-wood, or even mahogany, who knows ? 
if times go smooth with us—I am to go back for the old folks. "Tis a good dis- 
tance you know to the Faubourg du Roule, even for you, who, without compli- 
ment, step out like a mountaineer: and I sh'n’t try more than a foot’s pace over 
the rough pavement ; for ’tis three years, you know, sir, since the old lady was 
over her threshold. But why didn’t you teil me you were coming 1” 

Our mutual blunders were gradually cleared up ; but, as it appeared that what- 
ever might be the errand of Jacques, or whoever his employers, he was ina 
desperate hurry, I was careful nut to bea hinderance to bis movements ; but 
waited patiently, while he and his companion, under sanction of the porter of 
the asylom, conveyed the furniture across the gardens, intersected by shady al- 
leys of lofty trees, which occupy the vast area, once a lazaretto for sick chil- 
dren, next an hospital for insane persons and idiots, under the we'!l-known 
name of “ les pelites matsons,” and at present a refuge forthe aged poor. While 


Jacques was carrying on his shoulders the wooden bedstead, I had leisure to re- 
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He was supervising the removal | 
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mark that the small tenements surrounding the garden, from which arose the 
names of “ les ies. maisons,” have given place to large, airy, uniform, 
buildings, well adapted to contain the eight hundred beds whieb form the com- 
plement of the establishment. The porter, during my poor commussionarre’s 
absence, took upon himself the task of explaining the rules, regulations, and 
system of the hespital; which, by the way, is one of the numerous public 
institutions for which France is indebted to the * Republique une et mdivisidle.” 

Not altogether eleemosynary in their condition, the intnates of the Household 
Hospital are admitted upon payment of asum of £40, which secures them meat, 
drink, clothing, firing, pocket money, to the the amount of seven shillings a- 
month, for the remainder of their days, and burial at the close. ‘This payment, 
however, regards widows and widowers, and admits them only to the dormitories 
of the establishment. Tw obtain a double room, and set up a household apart, a 
further trifling gratuity is required ; or rather eighty of the best bed-rooms are 
thus appropriated, and the remaining eighty bestowed gratuitously on couples 
wholly destitate of resources. Nothing can be neater or cleaner than the cham. 
bers allotted to either class, opening from an airy corridor, several hundred feet 
long, having opposite to each door its locker, for wood and charcoal. The ser- 
vice of the whole establishment is conducted by forty nuns Soewrs de Charité, 
and the exqusite and delicate neatness of their kitchens, laundry, and gallery of 
linen presses, do honour totheir jurisdiction. Abundance of the wholesome food 
—such as rice stewed in broth, meat, vegetables, and stewed fruit—are at all 
hours in preparation in a cuistme, which has, nevertheless, the airiness and elegance 
of a varnished Dutch toy. 

“Would Monsieur like to see the dormitories!’’ demanded the porter, per- 
ceiving how much I was interested in the details of the establishment ; and im- 
mediately a door was opened into a room containing more than one huadred clean 
white beds, besides which many of the female inmates sat knitting in their chairs 
in groups of two or three, beguiling the remnant of their numbered days with 
harmless reminiscent gossip, which so fully occupied their attention that they 
took no note of ourentrance. A few of even the bedridden had knitting nee- 
dies in their hands, while some charitable neighbour sat by, reading or chatting 
for their entertainment. As the light of a lofty window fell upon one of 
these venerable groups, throwing into strong relief their pale, puckered visages, 
| longed for the pencil of Wilkie or Denner to commemorate the curious scene. 

‘* What are you doing here, sic—what are you doing here?” cried Jacques, 
putting in his rough head, as I stood engaged in conversation with a white-headed 
old soul, who toid me, with much dignity, that she was an old woman at the time 
of the first Revolutisn, and who appeared to be an object of especial regard to 
the old nun who was gliding about the dormitory. “Itis not here that! have 
settled them. ‘iis is only the women’s ward. You don’t suppose that I would 
part them in their old age! Come with me to the other wing, the galerie des 
menages, and I will soon shew you their room—the second best in the Hospice 
—l have had my eye upon it these two years. Old Mathieu, by whom it was oc- 
cupied, was given over two winters ago; and I knew that, whenever he dropped, 
his widow, not liking to stay in’t alone, would move to the dortoir des veuves. 
Come along with me!” 

Directing a signiticant smile towards me, as if compassionating the excite- 
ment of my companion, che porter accompanied us towards the main body of the 
building; where, having ascended the firat flight of stairs, he opened with a 
passe-partout the first door, and begged me to take a peep at one of their house- 
hold chambers. I know not whether an especial selection was made of theshiow- 
room of the Hospice; but the apartment I entered was a study for an artist. 
Beside the hearth, sat a reverend elder, nearly ninety years of age, cozily niched 
into his easy chair, while the old wife (who being twenty years his junior, he 
seemed to regard as a frisky young thing) sat near him witha book in her hand, 
from which she was reading aloud when we entered. 

Nothing couldbe more comfortable thanthe instalment. The furnitore, though 
plain, was bright and shining with care. ‘Two uncouth-looking family pictures 
were appended to the wall ; a branch of box consecrated on Palm Sunday, was 
stuck into the tester of the bed; and beside it, a small china benitier containing 
holy water. A cage with a pair of bullfinches, whose dingy plumage announced 
them to be old in proportion to the age of their master, stood on the top of a 
small secretaire ; and, on the table below, a China rose-tree in a case, from which 
the usual market covering of white paper was not yet removed. Beside the se- 
cond window, I perceived aneatly-dressed young girl, who blushed and curtsied 
as her eyes metmine. She was evidently a visiter—evidently a grand-daughter 
or grand-niece, by whom the rose-tree had been broughtas a token of affection 
to the venerable couple. 

Muttering apologies for an intrusion which appeared, however, to be consider- 
ed a compliment and a welcome intrusion by the eld mas, I now retired from the 
little sanctum; and was surprised to find, from the air and ejaculations of 
Jacques, that he was vexed and piqued by the insvection forced upoa me by the 
porter. 

‘Of course, Monsieur will not expect our little redurt to look as cozy and com- 
fortable the first day asa menage that has been going on, without interrupzion, 
these ten years past !"’ cried he. ‘ We shali have our gilt on the bed, and bird 
cages and rose trees intime, like others. But at first the mam object was to 
secure the articles of furniture demanded by the rules of the hospital. D'adord 
le stricte necessatre: le superflu viendra avec le temps.” 

So saying, he pressed me forward through an open door of the gallery into a 
chamber newly whitewashed, swept, and garnished, wherein was already arrang- 
ed the little mobilier I bad seen him remove from the cart. The place was neat 
and snug, though certainly displaying little of the superflue jealously adverted to 
by Jacques. 

‘: [ see to what Monsieur’s eyes are directed !” cried the poor commissionaire, 
glancing, at an empty corner of the room. “Certainly that spot looks naked 
enough at present ; but a couple of hours hence matters will wsar a very differ- 
ent aspect. That corner, sir, is kept for the two chests that contain their wearing 
apparel, and the rest of their little property. I have settled that father’s shall 
stand next the window, and mother’s next door, because its a trifle sinaller and 
will take less room.” 

“Your father's—your mother's?” cried I, in amazement. “Js it then for 
your parents. mon garcon, that you ere taking all this trouble?” 

* Trouble?” reiterated Jacques, in a stinging accent. ‘ T'udiew! for five years 
past, the pleasure of fixing the old folks in peace and comfort for the rest of their 
lives, has been my dreain by night,my care by day. ‘* Trouble, sir 1—ever since 
Ichanced to be sent here on an errand by old Mathieu’s grandson, I have 
kept saying to myself * Jaques, mon gars! yonder is the place for the old folks. 
Manage to scrape together as much as will secure their old age an asylum 
in the Hospice des Menages and you may henceforward sleep in peace.’ With 
that end in view, I have toiled early and late. A thousand francs is a trifle when 
one looks back on the earning of it; but when one looks forward, the task seems 
hopeless. Twice, too, I have been cruelly thrown back. I was blockhead 
enough to lend three hundred francs, two winters back, toa countryman—a 

; brother Auvergrat—who had drawn a bad number for the conscription; and 
| though, by working hard, he might have paid me the money twice over, the fel- 
low made off from Paris a few weeks afterwards, and has been heard of no more 
—which was far from delicate of him, as the debt was a debt of honour, and re- 
garded a brother-Auvergnat. Monsieur may, perhaps, recollect that he jeered me 
for being out of spirits the Carnival before last, and gave me a five-franc piece— 
pour feterle Mardi Gras?’ That wae the very time I lost my money; and that 
was the first | put, for luck’s sake, into my new @ire-lire.* . And luck it brought 
me, sir—for the very next week, Monsieur le Vicomte threw me a double gold 
Napoleon because he uappened to drive his cabriolet over my foot, as I stood 
chopping wood in the courtyard. ’Tis true, I had a hard matterto hobble about 
for six weeks afterwards—the frost having got into the wound. But what was 
that to the good fortune of gaining forty francs at a stroke !’ 

** But, my good Jacques,” cried J, much affected by the recollection of his hard 
labours, and their scanty reward, ‘‘ why not apprize me of the object you had in 
view!” 

** Because I knew Monsieur Graingibet’s good heart might lead him to do more 





not by the help of others. °Tis a foolish thought, mon bon Menateur, for the 
like of us; but you see, poor as we are, and Christians, too, we're proud. 
This is not a common almshonse, sir. This Hospice des Menages is a place 
where respectable folks are admitted for pay. J wouldn’t have shoved poor, father 
and mother into the charity-ward any more than into St. Lazare !—nor I wouldn't 
have liked to see them beholden to any but their own son, so long ashe had arms 
to work forthem. But all fear's at anend. Twenty cabriolets may drive over 
me now, or twenty choleras attack me. I’ve a right to be sick or sorry when I 
please. I’vea right to sleep in my bed o’ nights, and look the Vicomte’s saucy 
chap of a groom inthe face by day. The old folks are safe. Whatever may 
happen to me, here’s their berth, with food, raiment, and pocket-money, so long 
as it pleases God to spare them. Cré Dieu !—'tis a mightier relief than peo- 
ple dream of, to be relieved from a!l further anxiety concernihg one’s father and 
mother.” And Jacques wiped his forehead at the mere recollection of hia past 
cares and present ease of mind. 
** But all this time I’m forgetting the cart,” cried Jacques. And having hurriedly 
arranged with the porter to meet him in the chamber at three o’clock, he en- 
treated me to return at the same hour, and be witness of the old people’s inaugu- 
ration. 
I was almost puzzled to decide in what manner to dispose of the hour and a 
half’s ieisure thus left upon my hands. I am familiar with the Faubourg St. 
Germain as a devotee with her beads. I know its churches, its convents, its 
colleges, its Pays Latin, its debateable land, or Chambre des Débats. But, lo !— 
as I was about to quit the triangular garden of the Hospice, I noticed a hearse or 
cortulard standing atthe gate; and, though there is nothing wonderfal in such an 
appendage to an asylum containg eight hundred aged persons, I was glad that 
Jacques had already driven off. He might have construed it into a sinister 
omen. 
The stone benches of the gardens were crowded with aged pensioners, who 
had tottered forth to bask in the sunshine; v ble and faded figures, all on 
the verge of the grave: and I was struck by the air of indifference with which 
they saw the deal coffin of their yesterday's comrade borne forth. from the simple 
chapel, and placed in the hearse. The fall of one of the trees in the avenue 
would have created twice as great a sensation among the inmates of Les Mén- 
es. 
~ Whom are they burying?” said I to an old man of intelligent countenance, 
who, propped on his crutch, stood gazing wistfully on the croque morts escorting 
the corpse. 
* Est ce que je sais?’ was his crabbed reply. ‘No doubt some one out of 
the infirmasy. Since the influenza, they have been dying a dozen a-day in the 
infirmary. ‘lhe administration had its private ends in getting the influenza in- 
troduced into the hospice! Sixty beds vacant since March—ay, ay !—the ad- 
ministration knows what it is about.” 
Provoked to have stumbled upon a malcontent, I noticed, as I reached the 
wicket, that the coffin was followed, as far as the hearse, by one of the Soeurs 
de Charitie, and that, till out of sight, the good woman stood gazing mournfully 
on the procession. 

“ They are not allowed to follow the dead to the churchyard,” said the porter, 
whom I found standing at the wicket. ‘‘ The service of the hospice would not 
allow of their absenting themselves so frequently ; and, besides, it is not the 
custom in France for women to attend funerals. However, I can see plainly, by 
Soeur Patronille’s countenance, that she is loath to take leave of the body. 
don’t know who they are burying. But Soeur Pétronille is one of the infirmary 
nuns, and the most tender-hearted of themall. See, sir! she’s crying her eyes 
out! I warrant she'd give them for leave to follow the hearse to the churchyard. 
But ’tis against rules.” 

“ Ma Soeur,” said I, accosting the weeping woman, hat in hand, “if I could 
be of any service in shewing the last respect to the object of your afflic- 
tion.” 

‘Tt is my father,” murmured the nun, labouring to speak with composure ; 
“and I am afraid that, as [ have not wherewithal to pay for a fosse a part, and be 
is to be laid in the fosse des pauvres, I shall no: be able hereafter to recognise 
his grave! But, if Monsieur would have the great kindness, the great charity, 
to place this paper in a cleft stick at the head of the grave, I shall be abie to 
commission a (reillageur to place a cross and entourage.” 

‘‘ Where is the interment to take place?’ cried I, the procession having al- 
ready moved off ; aud, having eagerly accepted the small card, inscribed with the 
name of * Francais Xavier de Réthel,” I bastened towards the Boulevart de 
Mont Parnasse, the eastern cemetery being the one appropriated to the use of 
the hospitals of Paris. Not having calculated upon the leisurely pace of the 
corbillard, I found myself at the gates of the cemetiére some time before its ar- 
rival. 

“Tn what part of the churchyard are the poor of the hospices interred?” I 
inquired of the official porter, who, possessing under his charge tbe tombs of the 
Duchesse de Gesvres (the last descendant of the Connétable Dn Gueselin) and 
a few other defunct notabilities of the aristocratic Faubourg St. Germain—evi- 
dently fancied himself a prodigiously great man. And the answer sufficed to 
remind me, for the fiftieth time, of the distinction between the words hdpital aad 
hospice, which I am always forgetting—viz., the former devoted to the sick poor, 
the latter to the infirm and aged. 

“The Hospital de La Charité has the privilege of burying its dead in the Ci- 
métiére du Mont Parnasse, which is the parish,” replied the man, fancying me, 
perhaps, ignorant as a foreigner, that the felons of Paris (Fieschi and Alibaud, the 
regicides, among the rest) are interred in the burying-ground of which he is so 
proud. ‘But the Hospices have a spot of ground adjoining. Tne Hospices, 
sir, do not bury in our cemetery.” 

Following the direction of his finger, I passed, accordingly, through a turnstile 
and a narrow walk overgrown with nettles, till I reached a spot enclosed bya 

range of shabby wooden palings, much resembling the melon ground or rubbish 
yard attached to a gentleman's kitchen garden. Lifting up the latch, the wicket 
opened and I went in. 
* * * - . > 

As these thoughts passed through my mind, a man stumbled towards me, bear- 
ing on his back, like a pedler’s pack, a rough deal coffin, which was instantly 
lowered into the loose earth of an adjoining trench, a hundred feet long, which I 
conjectured to be the fosse des pauvres, or common grave, from the disorderly 
manner in which the deal boxes were thrown there, side by side, the two last be- 
ing still uncovered with earth. I inquired of a shabby-looking man in rusty black, 
wearing a cocked hat, who appeared to be in official attendance, whether the 
body were that of Francais Xavier de Rethel; But he knew nothing on the 
subject, and evidently cared as little. ‘* Was it the body of a pauper from the 
Hospice des Menages ! * Oui, oui, Monsieur !—from the Hospice,” he replied 

I accordingly bestowed a trifling gratuity to the grave-digger to induce him to 
deal decently with the dead, and saw the earth trodden in as firmly as could be 
done till the next pauper interment. All that remained was to fulfil my commis- 
sion by placing the cleft stick and inscription. 

“* Monsieur perhaps intends to bestow a cross upon the deceased !”” demanded 
the sexton: and ere I could reply, a card was placed in my hand intimaiing that 
“ At9, Boulevart du Mont Parnasse, Perinelle, treillageur, keeps a flower-garden 
of plantes funebres, undertakes monuments, crosses, entourages, ef tout ce qui 
eoncerne son état.”’ The cost of a cross and inscription, the sexton informed 
me, was but four francs; and evenI, Grimgibber, am able to secure the satis- 
faction of a fellow creature at so small a cost. I issued orders accordingly, that 
the name on the card should have a more durable inscription and the pious wishes 
of Soeur Patronille were fulfilled. 

All this, however, took time. It was three o'clock within three minutes, when 
I returned through the Rue de Regard. On attaining the corner of the Rue de 
Sevres, the empty cart of my friend Jacques stood at the gateway of the Hos- 

ice. 

“The old people are are arrived, then?” said I to the porter, with the fami- 
liarity of an old acquaintance. 

“ Arrived! and, I fear, in some trouble,” he replied; ‘‘ for my wife, who 
helped to escort them, was seen running from the house jnst now to the infir- 











than was altogether convenient to him. You pald me well, sir, for my services ; 
about three months ago, sir, when I happened to meet Antoine, the great-grand- 


homme was not expected to get through the night; and I went straight home, 
and broke my fire-lire, and found only two hundred and thirty francs to add to the 
six hundred and forty registered tomy name in the books of the Caisse 'd Eparg- 
ne, Town I had half a mind to implore of Monsieur the favour of a loan of the 
hundred and thirty wanting to make up my thousand, in case of poor old Mathieu 
being called away. By God's will, however, the old chap was spared to toddle 
on a few months longer, and luckily, in the busiest time of the year! Bless 
your heart !—I have stayed up, night after night, this winter, calling coaches 
at the bals masques, at the opera, or Musard’s till seven o'clock o* the morning ; 
and seven o'clock in the morning is an ugly hour to look in the face when you've 
had no sight of apillow, and the snow’s too thick onthe ground to admit of 
sleeping on one’s crochet, at the corner of the street, during the daytime. How- 
ever, there's an end to all things! All's over !—all’s safe! Last night, my money 
was deposited to the last halfpenny, with the bureau de l'administration ; and 
there’s yet left behind,” quoth he, jingling his pockets, and glancing good-hu- 
mouredly at the porter, “ enough to afford 2 handsome bonne main to those who 
are about to have charge of the old folks.” 

My answer consisted in a hearty shake of the errandman’s horney hand. 

‘Monsieur must perceive,” faltered he, asif apoligizing for not having ap- 
pealed to my assistance, “that it will afford twice the pleasure, both to the old 
people and myself, that this asylum is secured to them by my own industry, and 








* A savings’ bank of earthenware, used by the poor. 


and to have hinted a wish for further gains would have been begging. And yet, | 


son of old Mathieu, crying in the street, and heard from him that the rieuz ben | 


mary, to fetch one of the nuns some ether.” 

The odour of that powerful restorative reached me the moment I entered the 
gallery containing the little household-chamber of the new ménage. The door 
was ajar, the opposite window open. I heard the omineus sound of human sobs 
within. 

My heart sank in my bosom. The joy of theold people had been too much 
for them. One of poor Jacques’ parents had, perhaps, fallen a victim to the 
agitation and hurry of removal. Peeping anxiously in, I prepared myself for the 
sad spectacle of expiring age. 

“ He is better now,” were the first words that struck my ear as I entered the 
room. When lo!—wonder of wenders!—I descried poor Jacques, with his 
bronzed cheeks as white as ashes, sitting propped in his chair! while the poor 
nun, Soeur Pétronille, and a venerable looking peasant couple, administered to 
his aid. It was the strong man who had fainted. Overcome by the exquisite 
delight of installing his parents in their long-wished abode, consciousness had 
been for some minutes suspended in the Herculean frame of Jacques le Com- 
missionaire! 





Vavicties. 


Dr. Campbell, the author of the ‘Survey of Britain,” looking one day into a 
pamphlet in a bookseller’s shop, liked it so well that he purchased it; and it was 
not till he had read it half through that be discovered it to be his own cémposi- 
tion. This anecdote he himself told to David Hume. 

Love drowns the Memory.—A short time since, a labouring man, residing not 
, far from Helston, on applying for the reversion of a lease, was requested by the 
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steward to name the intended lives. After a little consideration, the fellow, 
scratching his head, said “Lem ma zee, ma wive vur wan.” ‘ What's the 
name!” said the steward. “Why ma wive, zur, please your honour,” said the 
man, fearing he might offend the steward ; who in an angry tone cried, “ What 
do you call her, stupid?” “Why, zur, I never kale hur ony thing but dear ; 
then, addressing himself to a neighbour present, he said “ Joey, does thee know 
what my little omman’s kaled ”—Joey's memory, or his knowledge, was Just as 
defective ; and after trotting several miles in double quick time, the affectionate 
husband, “who never call’d her worse than sweetheart, drunk or sober, 
learned for the first time, during a marriage life of twenty years, to his great sur- 
prise, that his -‘little omman” had another name besides “ dear,” and that it was 
Katey. 

Matrimony Extraordinary. 
nal, near Dudley, by trade a nailer, commonly called 
had no less than eight wives, allof whom he has bur 
look-out for another! By each of his wives he has had one 
eight children seven are now living.— Birmingham Journal. 

“ Would you not have known this boy to be my son, from his resemblance to 
me” asked a gentleman. Mr. Curran answered—“ Yes, sir, the maker's name 
is stamped upon the dlade !”” 

Ingenious Invention.—Mr James Duncan, watch-maker, at Glenluce, has 
lately constructed a small steam engine, on the high pressure principle, the novel- 
ty of which consists in the steam acting twice in the cyiinder before it escapes 
into the atmosphere, by which there is a saving of half the fuel, and half the 
water, which a common engine of the same power would require. By the ap- 
plication of the air pump and condenser it can work on a low pressure, with 
the same saving. Some scientific men who have seen the p/an think it ad- 
mirably adapted for locomotive engines, or for vessels having long voyages.— 
Galloway Register. 

The Maid of Orleans.—Mr. Marzano has announced in the Venice journals, 
that in investigating the archives of the city of Bologna, he has discovered that 
the far-famed Maid of Orleans was of the ancient family of Ghislieri, of that 
city, and was, in fact, the daughter of the celebrated Farrante Ghislieri, who was 
obliged to fly from Bologna in 1401, when John Bentivoglio usurped the sove- 
reign power of that republic. The ‘* Venice Gazette” of the 14th ult. pub- 
lishes the documents produced M. Marzona in support of his opinion. 

A Sufficient Reason.—Col. Wm. Dunlop, of the Huron and St. Clair militia 
(in Upper Canada), has published a letter to hia fellow-soldiers, in which he com- 
plains bitterly of certain commissariat officers with whom he has had dealings, 
and whose arrogance, neglect of duty, and various other offences, had induced 
him to resign. He exonerates them, however, from all disrespect to himself per- 
sonally. “They have never personally insulted me,” he says; ‘for I am six 
feet high, and proportionably broad across the sholders !”’ 

A Blind Sculptor—The name of Giovanni Gonelli, a Tuscan, may be men- 
tioned as illustrating a very singular fact. After studying sculpture till upwards 
of twenty years of age, he totally lost his sight at Mantua, during its siege in 
1630. He still cont«ined, however, to labour at his profession, sculpturing strzk- 
wg likenesses of several individuals of high rank, and at length of the Pope him- 
self (Urban VIII.) ‘ Facendo,” as Baldinucci, in his quaint manner, expresses 
it, “che U'uffizio degli occhi facessero le mani.”’ He even sculptured from me- 
mory the likeness of a young woman to whom he had been attached before los- 
ing his sight.—Court Gazette. 


LETTER OF CAPTAIN MARRYATT 
To the Editors of the Louisville Journal. 


Dear Sirs,—The number of my anonymous correspendents increases so fast 
that I venture to request that you will permit me, through your influential paper, 
to address thema circular. It is difficult to reply to people without names, and I 
must therefore content myself with assuring them all individually and collective- 
ly, how very much I feel obliged to them for their advice, although sometimes 
couched in terms which nothing but the sincerity of the motives could extenuate. 
I willalso take this opportunity to mention a point which in their zeal they had 
overlooked ; which is, to pay the postage of their letters. It has always been 
the custom that all advice, not legal or medical, should be given gratis; whereas 
in my instance it has cost,—I will not be so rudeas to say more than it is worth, 
—but certainly more than I have been willing to pay. Since my arrival in this 
country I have received nearly 500 anonymous letters, the pustage of which has 
upon an average amounted to 50 cents each, following meas they do with such 
pertinacity from place to place. This has become a subject of serious importance, 
and indeed I have sometimes been inclined to surmise that I have been de- 
ceived in supposing that I have so many secret well-wishers, and that the whole 
was a scheme between Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Amos Kendal, to increase the 
somewhat defalcating resources of the country. 

My unknown correspondents have however been so far of advantage to me ; 
that from the general tenor of their letters I have discovered the causes which 
have produced such expression of distrust and il] will as have latterly been shown 
to me, and have also given mea clue to unravel the skeins of unjust and ridicu- 
lous calumny which has been so industriously circulated since my arrival in the 
Western country. 

It appears that I am considered to be travelling through this country as a spy, 
and that it is my intention to follow in the steps of many who have preceded 
me, availing myself of American hospitality, and ingrateful return holding up to 
ridicule the domestic manners and customs of those who have kindly admitted 
me into their circles—in short, that I have come over first to see as much as I 
can at their expense, and then lo “ write a book” at the expense of those who 
confide in me, thereby paying the expenses of my tour, at the expense of all that 
is honorable or gentlemanlike. 

Sirs, I do not blame the Americans for suspecting this, as they have had good 
cause, but at the same time, I feel that they donot knowme. Those who wish 
me well have advised me to publicly disavow such intention, as they assert that 
such disavowal will give general satisfaction and restore confidence. 

Were I to consult my own feelings, I should probably remain silent, not only | 
on account of the treatment I have received, but because I fee] not a little affront- 
ed at being classed with the Troliopes and Fidlers who have preceded me, but 
there are other and cogent reasons why their ideas should be corrected, although as 
far as 1 am myself concerned, I request nothing but to be permitted to pass | 
through the country in quiet, and receive no more anonymous letters, or, if they | 
must be written, at all events that they may be post paid. | 

There is, however, some difficulty in following the advice of my friends, 
arising from the simple fact that I have not yet made up my mind whatI shall do. 
Not satisfied with the contradictory account of other travellers, and impelled with 
truant disposition, I came into this country to judge for myself. I came to it 
with the best feelings towards its people, and did anticipate, as | was not unknown 
to them, that these feelings would have been reciprocated. My object was to 
view the Western world and ascertain what might be the effects produced upon | 
the English characters and temperament by a different climate, different circum- 
stances, and a different form of government from those which they had been ac- 
customed to; the only object in my opinion worthy the attention of those pos- 
sessed of common sense. That I may not, in the uncertaintly of my proceed- 
ings, commit myself, instead of saying what I may do,I shall prefer stating 
bp it is my intention not todo. Of the first I am not sure, but of the last 

am. 

I therefore beg to assure my anonymous correspondents, and all others whom 
it may concern, that I did not come 3,500 miles by water, and since peregrinate 
about 15,000 more in this country, to ascertain whether the American people ate 
their dinners with two or three pronged or silver forks, or took up green peas 
with their knives, or sit down to dinner with or without grace—whether the chil- 
dren sat down in high chairs, had silver mugs to sputter in, or china ones with 
their names in golden letters. 

I did not come here to ascertain at what hours the American public went to 
bed or rose in the morning, or whether they burn a candle ali night—whether they 
slept with the feather bed or mattrass uppermost, one or twe pillows—or to take 
an inventory of every article in their bed chambers. 

I have never inquired whether they wash their hands and faces with Windsor 
or almond or jessamine or rose-scented soaps—whether they used hard or soft 
tooth-brushes—or what dentifrice—whether Maccassar oil or Bear's grease are 
most in vogue, nor have I ever ventured to pry into the secrets of a lady’s clo- 
set or her dressing room. 

I have never been in the kitchen to ascertain whether they used iron or copper 
saucepans—burnt anthracite coal, wood, or charcoal, cooked by coal fire and 
smoke jacks or by Professor Nott’s patent stoves—neither have I explored the 
mysteries of the larder, dairy, laundries, wash houses, or dust holes. 

I have not thought it necessary to make any enquiry as to the wages of ser- 
vants, or whether they are not allowed tea and and sugar, or are permitted to 
have followers—whether they have vails and perquisites from their masters and 
mistresses, whether the washing is put out, or who it is that gets up the starch- 
ing and fine linen. 

Neither have I attempted to learn whether the lady or gentleman of any house I 
have entered, ruled the roast, having already formed my own opinion un the subject, 
apd I may add that I never penetrated the nursery to ascertain whether the ba- 
bies were suckled or brought up by hand, and if the latter, whether it was on pap, 
arrow-root, or common gruel. I can assure my valuable anonymous correspond- 
ents, that upon all these and many other matters of equally momentous import- 
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ance to some travellers, | have not even ven\ured to ask a question; indeed since 
I have been in the country, my time has been so completely occupied in giving 
answers, that I have never had time tw ask a question. What little information 


I may have picked up, has been chiefly by the use of my eyes, and I cannot sup- 
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pose that they would wish me to go through the country blindfold. Indeed that 
precaution would be of no avail, as Mr. Holman has fully established the fact 
that a traveller can get on just as well without his eys as with them. 

To be serious—I consider by the present conduct shown towards me, the 
Americans are unjust to themselves as well as to me—any attempt to conceal 
becomes an acknowledgement that there is something wrong—and if the Ameri- 
cans do surmise that my remarks upon them will be annoying to their sensitive- 
ness, surely it is neither wise nor generous to give me just cause of complaint 
during my sojourn in their country, or to wreak upon me the vindicative feelings 
created by the illiberality, of my predecessors. Let the Americans do their duty 
to themselves, and not attempt to inflict the punishment previous to the offence 
being committed. 

I trust that this explanation will be considered satisfactory and that I shall be 
permitted to proceed on my tour without any further “* Letters of advice” —when 
I assure them that they have already somewhat overdrawn upon my patience, 
and that I must in future enter a protest upen further acceptances. With these 
observations, I take leave of my anonymous correspondents, and am, dear sirs, 
very truly yours, E. MARRYAT. 


CANADA. 


DURHAM. 

By His Excellency the Right Honourable John George, Earl of Durham, Vis- 

count Lambton, &c. &c. Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath, one of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, and Governor General, Vice Admiral, and Captain General of all 
Her Majesty’s Provinces within, and adjacent to, the Continent of North 
America, &c. &c. Kc. Kc. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

In conformity with one of its provisions, I have this day proclaimed the Act | 
and 2 Victoria, chap. 112, entitled ** An Act for indemnifying those who have 
issued oracted under certain parts of a certain Ordinance, made under colour of 
an Act passed in the present session of Parliament, intituled “* An Act to make 
temporary provision for the Government of Lower Canada.’” 

I have also to notify the disallowance, by Her Majesty, of the Ordinance 2d 
Victoria, chapter 1, entitled, ‘* An Ordinance to provide for the security of the 
Province of Lower Canada ” 

I cannot perform those official duties without, at the same time, informing you, 
the people of British America, of the course which the measures of the Impe- 
rial Government and Legislature make it incumbent on me to pursue. The 
mystery which has heretofore too often, during the progress of the most impor- 
tant affairs, concealed from the people of these Colonies, the intentions, the 
motives, and the very actions of their rulers, appears to me to have been one of 
the main causes of the numerous errors of the Government, and the general 
dissatisfaction of the people. Undesirable at any time, such concealment on the 
part of one entrusted with the supreme authority in the present crisis of your af- 
fairs, would be most culpable aud pernicious. With a people from whom [| had so 
many and such gratifying proofs ef warm and confiding attachment, I can have 
no reserve. And my iraplicit reliance on your loyalty and good sense, will jus- 
tly me in making you acquainted with what it most imports you to know. 

It is the more necessary for me thus to act, because when I first entered upon 
this Government, I explained to you, in a Proclamation, issued immediately on 
my arrival on these shores, the nature of the powers vested in me, and the prin- 
ciples on which it was my intention to exercise them. Now, therefore, that I 
am about to return tu England, I feel it to be my bounden duty to state to you! 
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gency, is now immaterial. This is the ove that has been adopted—the discus- 
sion which it at first excited had passed away—and those who were once most 
inclined to condemn its leniency, had acquiesced in or submitted toit. The 
good effects which must necessarily have resulted from any settlement of this 
difficult question, bad already begun to show themselves. Of these the princi- 
pal were, the general approval of my policy by the people of the United States, 
and the consequent cessation of American sympathy with any attempt to dig- 
turb the Canadas. This result has been most gratifying to me, inasmuch as it 
has gone far toward a complete restoration of that good will between you and 
a great and kindred nation, which I have taken every means in my power to 
cultivate, and which I earnestly entreat you to cherish as essential to your 
peace and prosperity. 

It is also very satisfactory to me to find that the ractitude of my policy has 
hardly been disputed at home, and that the disallowance of the ordinance pro- 
ceeds from no doubt of its substantial merits, but from the importance which 
has been attached to a supposed technical error in the assumption of a power 
which, if I had it not, I ought to have had. 

The particular defect in the Ordinance which has been made the ground of its 
disallowance, was occasioned, not by my mistaking the extent of my powers, 
but by my reliance on the readiness of Parliament to supply their insufficiency in 
case of need. For the purpose of relieving the prisoners from all apprehensions 
of being treated as ordinary convicts, and the loyal inhabitants of the Province 
from the dread of their immediate return, words were inserted in the Ordinance 
respecting the disposal of them in Bermuda, which were known to be inoperative. 
I was perfectly aware that my powers extended to landing the prisoners on the 
shores of Bermuda, but no further. I knew that they could not be forcibly de- 
tained in that island without the co-operation of the Imperial Legislature. That 
co-operation I had a right to expect, because the course I was pursuing’ was 
pointed out in numerous Acts of the Imperial and Provincial Legislatures, 
as I shall have occasion hereafter most fully to prove. I also did believe that, 
even if I had not the precedents of these Acts of Parliament, a Government 
and a Legislature anxious for the peace of this unhappy country, and for the 
integrity of the British Empire, would not sacrifice to a petty techuicality the 
vast benefits which my entire policy promised and had already in a great measure 
secured. I trusted they would take care that a great and beneficent purpose 
should not be frustrated by any error, if error there was, which they could rec- 
tify, or the want of any power which they could aupply ; finally, that if they 
found the Ordinance inoperative they would give it effect—if illegal, that they 
would make it law. 

This small aid has not been extended to me, even for this great object; and 
the usefulness of my delegated power expires with the loss of that support 
from the supreme authority which could alone sustain it. The measure now 
annulled was but part of a large system of measures, which I promised when 
| I proclaimed the amnesty. When! sought to obliterate the traces of recent dis- 
| cord, I pledged myself to remove its causes—to prevent the revival of a con- 
| test between hostile races—to raise the defective institutions of Lower Canada, 
to the level of British civilization and freedom—to remove all impediments to the 
| course of British enterprize in this Province, and promote colonization and iin- 
| provement in the others—and to consolidate these general benefits on the strong 
and permanent basis of a free, responsible, and comprehensive Government. 

Such large promises could not have been ventured, without a perfect reliance 
on the uchesitating aid of the supreme authorities. Of what avail are the pur- 
poses and promises of a delegated power, whose acts are not respected by the 
authority from which it proceeds’ With what confidence can I invite co-oper- 








as fully and as frankly, the reasons which have induced me to lay down those | #t!0n, or impose forbearance, whilstI touch ancient laws and habits, as well 


powers, rendered inadequate to the carrying into effect those or any other princi- 
ples of Government. 

I did not accept the Government of British North America, without duly | 
considering the nature of the task whick | imposed on myself, or the sufficiency | 
of my means for performing it. When Parliament concentrated all legislative 
and executive power in Lower Canada in the same hands, it established an autho- 
rity, whch, in the strictest sense of the word, was despotic. This authority Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to delegate to me. I did not shrink from assu- 
ming the awful responsibility of power thus freed from constitutional restraints, 
in the hope, that by exercising it with justice, with mildness, and with vigour, I 
might secure the happiness of all classes of the people, and facilitate the speedy 
and permanent restoration of their liberties. But ] never was weak enough to 
imagine, that the forms by which men’s rights are wisely guarded in that country 
where freedom has been longest enjoyed, best understood, and most prudently 
exercised, could be scrupulously observed in a society almost entirely disorganiz- 
ed by misrule and dissension. I conceived it to be one of the chief advantages 


| 
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of my position, that I was enabled to pursue the great ends of substantial justice | 


and sound policy, free and unfettered. Nor did I ever dream of applying the theo- 
ry or the practice of the British Constitution, to a country whose Constitution 
was suspended—where all Representative Government was annihilated, and the 
people deprived of all control over their own affairs—where the ordinary guar- 
antees of personal rights had been in abeyance, during a long subjection to Mar- 
tial Law, anda continued suspension of the Habeas Corpus—where there nei- 
ther did exist nor had for a long time existed, any confidence in the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice in any political case. 

To encourage and stimulate me inmy arduous task, had great and worthy 
objects in view. My aim was to elevate the Province of Lower Canadato a 
thoroughly British character, to link its people to the sovereignity of Britain, by 
making them all participators in those high privileges, conducive at once to free- 
dom and order, which have long been the glory of Englishmen. I hoped to con- 
fer on an united people, a more ex‘ensive enjoyment of free and responsible go- 
vernment, and to merge the petty jealousies of a small community, and the odi- 


ous animosities of origin, inthe higher feelings of a nobler and more compre- 


hensive nationality. 

To give effect to these purposes, it was necessary that my powers of govern- 
ment should be as strong as they were extensive—thatI should be known to 
have the means of acting as well as judging for myself, without a perpetual con- 
trol by distant authorities. It were well, indeed, if such were the ordinary ten- 
ure of government in Colonies, and that your local administration should always 
enjoy so much of the confidence of those with whom rests the ultimate decision 
of your affairs, that it might ever rely on being allowed to carry out its policy to 
completion, and on being supported in giving effect to its promises and its com- 
mands. But, in the present posture of your affairs, it was necessary that the 
most unusual confidence should accompany the delegation of a most unusual 
authority ; and that, in addition to such great legal powers, the Government 
here should possess all the moral force that could be derived from the assurance 
that its acts would be final and its engagements religiously observed. It is not 
by stinted powers, or a dubious authority, that the present danger can be averted, 
or the foundation laid of a better orderof things. 

I had reason to believe that I was armed with ail the power which I thought | 
requisite, by the Commissions and instructions under the Royal sign manual with 
which I was charged as Governor General and High Commissioner—by the au- 
thority vested in me and my Council, by the Act of the Imperial Legislature— 


| and by the general approbation of my appointment which all parties were pleased 


to express. I also trusted that I should enjoy throughout the course of my Ad- 
ministration, all the strength which the cordial and steadfast support of the au- 


| thorities at home can alone give to their distant officers ; and that even party 


feeling would refrain from molesting me whilst occupied in maintaining the inte- 
grity of the British Empire. 

In these just expectations I have been painfully disappointed. 
commencement of my task, the minutest details of my Administration have been 
exposed to incessant criticism, in a spirit which has evinced as entire ignorance 
of the state of this country, and of the only mode in which the supremacy of the 
British Crown can here be upheld and exercised. Those who have, in the Bri- 
tish Legislature, systematically depreciated my powers, and the Ministers of the 
Crown, by their tacit acquiescence therein, have produced the effect of making 
it too clear that my authority is inadequate for the emergency which called it 
intu existence. At length an act of my Government, the first and most impor- 
tant which was brought under the notice of the authorities at home, has been 
annulled ; and the entire policy, of which that act was a small though essential 
part, has thus been defeated. 

The disposal of the political prisoners was from the first a matter foreign to 
my mission. With a view tothe more easy attainment of the great objects 
contemplated, that question ought to have been settled before my arrival. But 
as it was essential to my plans for the future tranquillity and improvement of 
the colony, that I should commence by allaying actual irritation, I had in the 
first place to determine the fate of those who were under prosecution, and to 
provide for the present security of the province by removing the most danger- 
ous disturbers of its peace. For these ends the ordinary tribunals, asa recent 
trial has clearly shown, afforded meno means. Judicial proceedings would only 
have agitated the public mind afresh—would have put in evidence the sympathy 
of a large portion of the people with rebellion—and would have given to the 
disaffected generally, a fresh assurance of impunity for political guilt. An ac- 
quittal in the face of the clearest evidence, which I am justified in having anti- 
cipated as inevitable, would have set the immediate leaders of the insurrection 


at liberty, absolved from crime and exalted in the eyes of their deluded country- 
men, as the innocent victims of an unjust imprisonment and a vindictive charge 
I looked on these as mischiefs which I was bound to avert by the utmost ex- 
ercise of the powers entrusted to me. I could not, without trial and conviction, 
take any measures of a purely penal character; but J thought myself justified in 
availing myself of an acknowledgment {fo guilt, and adupting tmeasures of pre- 
caution against a small number of the most culpable or most dangerous of the 
accused. To all the rest I extended, a complete amuesty. 

Whether a better mode of acting could have been devised for the emer 
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| as deep rooted abuses, with the weakened hands that have ineffectually essayed 


but a little more than the ordinary vigour of the police of troubled times * 

How can I provide against the immediate effects of the disallowance of the 
Ordinance! That Ordinance was intimately connected with other measures 
which remain in unrestricted operation. It was coupled wlth Her Majesty's Pro- 
clamation of Amnesty ; and as I judged it becoming, that the extraordinary Legis- 
lature of Lower Canada should take upon itself all measures of rigorous precau- 
tion, and leave to Her Majesty the congenial office of using Her Royal Preroga- 
tive, for the sole purpose of pardon and mercy, the Proclamation contained an en- 
tire amnesty, qualified only by the exceptions specified in the Ordinance. 

The ordmance has been disallowed, and the proclamation is confirmed. Her 
Majesty having been advised to refuse her assent to the exceptions, the amnesty 
exists without qualification, No impediment therefore exists to the return of the 
persons who had been excluded by me from the province on account of the dan- 
ger to which its tranquility would be exposed by their presence ; and none can 
now be enacted, without the adoption of measures alike repugnant to my sense 
of justice and of policy. 

I cannot recall the irrevocable pledge of Her Majesty’s mercy. I cannot at- 
tempt to evade the disallowance of the ordinance, by re-enacting it under the dis- 

| guise of an alteratiun of the scene of banishment, orof the penalties of un- 
authorized return. I cannot by a needless suspension of the habeas corpus, put 
the personal liberty of every man at the mercy of the government, and declare a 
whole province in immediate danger of rebellion, merely to exercise the influence 
| of a vague terror over a few individuals. 
| In these conflicting and painful circamstances, it is far better that I should 
|atonce and distinctly announce my intention of desisting from the vain at- 
tempt to carry my policy and system of administration into effect, with such 
inadequate and restricted means. Ifthe peace of Lower Canada is to be again 
menaced, it is necessary that its government should be able to reckon on a more 
cordial and vigorous support at home than has been accorded to me. No good 
that may not be expected from any other Government in Lower Canada, can 
| be obtained by my continuing to wield extraordinary legal powers of which more 
force and consideration are gone. 

You will easily believe that, after all the exertions which I have made, itis 
with feelings of deep disappointment that I find myself thus suddenly deprived of 
the power of conferring great benefits on that province to which I have refer- 
red—of reforming the administrative system there, and eradicating the manifold 
abuses which had been engendered by the negligence and corruption of former 
times, and so lamentably fostered by civil dissensions. J cannot but regret being 
obliged to renounce the still more glorious hope of employing unusual legislative 
powers in the endowment of that province with those free municipal institu- 
tions, which are the only sure basis of local improvement and representative 
liberty—of establishing a system of genera! education—of revising the defec- 
tive laws which :egurate real property and commerce—and of introJucing a pure 
and competent administration of justice. Above all, I grieve to be thus forced 
to abandon ‘the realization of such large and solid schemes of colonization 
and internal improvement as would connect the distant portions of these exten- 
sive colonies, and lay open the unwrought treasures of the wilderness to the 

| wants of British industry and the energy of British enterprise. ; 

For these objects I have laboured much—and have received the most ective, 
zealous, and eflicient co-operation from the able and enlightened persons who are 
associated with me inthis great undertaking. Our exertions however, will not, 
| cannot be thrown away. The information which we have acquired, although not 

as yet fit for the purpose of immediate legislation, will contribute to the creation 
of juster views asto the resources, the wants, and the interests of these Colo- 
| nies, thanever yet prevailed in the Mother Country. To complete and render 
available those materials for future Legislation, is an important part of the duties 
which as High Commissioner I have yet to discharge, and to which! shall de- 
| vote the most anxious attention. , 
| Tshall also be prepared, at the proper period, to suggest the constitution of a 
form of Government for Her Majesty’s dominions on this continent, which may 
| restore to the people of Lower Canada all the advantages of a representative 
system, unaccompanied by the evils that have hitherto proceeded from the unna- 
| tural conflicts of parties ; which may safely supply any deficiencies existing in 
the governments of the other Colonies; and which may produce throughout 
| British America a state ef contented allegiance, founded, as Colonial allegiance 
ever raust be, on a sense or obligation to the Parent State. 

] fervently hope that my sefulness to you will cease with my official connex- 
ion. When I shall have laid at Her Majesty’s feet the various high and impor- 
tant commission with which her Royal favour invested me, I shail stil be enabl- 
ed as a Peer of Parliamént to render you efficient and constant service in that 
place where the decisions that effect your welfare are in reality made. It must 
be, I humbly trust, for the advantage of these Provinces, if I can carry into the 
Imperial Parliament a knowledge, derived from personal inspection and experi- 
ence, of those interests upon which some persons there are too apt to legislate in 
ignorance or indifference—and can aid in laying the foundatien of a system of a 
system of a general government, which, while, it strengthens your permanent 
connexion with Great Britain, shall save you from the evils to which you are now 
subjected by eveay change in the fluctuating policy of distant and successive Ad- 

inistrations. dus 
‘ Given under My Hand and Seal at Arms, at the Castle of St. Lewis, in the 

City of Quebec, in the said Province of Lower Canada, the ninth day of 
Outober, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
eight, and in the second year of Her Majesty's Reign. 

(By Command, ) CHARLES BULLER, Chief Secretary 


| 
—_ 
NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY—OFFICIAL. 
State or Maine Executive Department, Augusta, Sept. 25, 1338. 
To His Excellency Major General Sir Jonn Harvey, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Province of New Brunswick. ¢ 
Sir.—I have the honor to enclose to your Excellency a copy of a Resolve 
ssed by the Legislature of the State of Maine, and ap; roved by the Governor, 
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2 
jows 1” asked I, my natural credulity and love of the marvellous being almost 
100 hardly. . 

“Is it sure ef it, your Honor! By my sowlan’ it’s myself that ts sure of it to 
mv cost, for it’s my good seventeen pounds it has taken out of my pocket, be- 
sides the money that was stole from me, an’ my silver watch whin [ fell sick o’ 
the fever at Abbeyeville jist afther Easther.” 

I did not think those reasons very germane to the matter of my question, but I 
Jet that pass. 

“ - how do you account for their many narrow escapes of being caught!” 
said I, 

“Och, Sir, they’re very judicious!” exclaimed he, with most ludicrous em- 
phasis. *‘ There's no coming up to them for thricks intirely ; they spake Frinch 
like anything, an’ they're as ’cute as—as—I don’t know what!” 

‘“« How has your son learned to speak French so well?” 

“Why, thin, that’s jist what myself can’t tell, Sir; for though I’m longer in 
Paaris than he is, I can’t get my tongue round it at all. But he has iddicated 
himself wonderful, your Honor. He spakes Latin as fast as a horse can throt, 
an’ th’ Irish an’ the Inglish by coorse (ot course), an’ Misther Gallynani, the big 
bookseller, could tell your Honor all about him, and me too, Sir, an’ my woman, 
an’ the whole kit of us; an’ it’s nawthin’ bad he’d say of us, and he wouldn’tav 
he could, for he’s the rale sort.” 

‘Did you tell him of your son having robbed you?” 

“To be shure I did, Sir; and it’s he that’s ina rage, and Lord Granville too. 
‘ Bring him back, Tim Conolly,’ said his lordship, ‘dead or alive ’—‘ Don’t put 
you feet in Paaris agin without the villian,’ said Misther Gallynani—and it’s 
thrue for them I won’t—for, bad luck to thim! I have them now sartin.” 

‘« How is that !—what do you mean!” 

‘“Mane, your Honor! why I mane that they jist come into the town not 
twenty minutes afore me, an’ that I have them here snug.” 

‘“* And why then have you lost so much time prating to me here?” said I, out 
of patience at the fellow’s stupidity. 

‘Not at all, your Honor,” said he, quite coolly, “ not at all, I lost no time 
whatever ; for I’ve only jist to go to the perllice, and take the villiane up.” 

“« Well, go along then,” replied I, impatiently ; ‘ but tell me how do you know 
they are really here in Ostend?” 

‘* Lord love you, Sir! they couldn’t desave me. I met a man on the bridge, 
who described thim to me by their hats.” 

“Their hats !” examined I. ‘ And don’t you think your son has bought a 
new hat out of your ‘ handsome Frinch money’ in the course of his three months’ 
ramb'e?”’ 

“Not he, your Honour; he’s athrue Conolly ivery bit of him, and we al- 
ways wear our hats a year an’ a half.” 

I stared at him as he said this —I examined his countenance closely, to find 
out if some lurking, smothered expression might betray his sense of the ludi- 
crous, or any other kind of sense that might lead me to know whether he was 
in joke orearnest. But there was a solemn simplicity in his face that puzzled 
me altogether. I'd back an Irish bog-trotter against any other being in the world 
for keeping his countenance when he does not want any one to catch his mean- 
ing. 

My countryman soon sallied forth on his way to the Commissaire de Police, 
and ere long he returned to me with a woful countenance to tell me that the two 
culprits had just started for Ghent, where he was resolved to trudge after them 
immediately. And he begged ‘my Honor to lend him a small thrifle of money 
till he could get aletther from Paaris.”” Icomplied with his request, perhaps not 
sorry to getrid of him on easy terms. I procured a visé to his passport, with a 
recommendation from the English Consul to the police authorities, to aid his et- 
forts for the recovery of his property—and away he went. 

A few days afterwards, on my road to Brussels, and not far from the town of 
Alost, a man came running up to the carriage as we ascended a gentle hill, and 
thrusting his hat up to the window, exclaimed in a well-known voice, and a not- 
to-be-mistaken accent, to use a gentle epithet-— 

“Ah, thin, if it’s an English or an Irish jintleman that’s inside, may-be your 
Honor would be after lendin’ a small thrifle of money to a poor dacent man that’s 
we a thievin son of his, who robbed him, till he gets a letther from 

aaris !’’ 

‘What! Conolly! So you hav'nt caught him yet?” 

“Oh! thin is it your Honor that’s to the fore? Well, thin, long life and good 
luck to your Honor! Indeed, Sir, an’ its the devil’s own hunt I’ve had after 
the blackguard, and bad ’cess to him: to Antwirp, an’ Brooges, an’ Malines, an’ 
back agin to Ghint; but I’ve traced him and Dimpsy every step of the road, an’ 
I’m sure of them now, any how. I'll tell you all about it, Sir,” continued he, 
scrambling up the side of the carriage, and thrusting his broad, stupid-looking, 
down-at-the-mouth countenance in atthe window. But I did not approve of this, 
either on my Own or my companion’s account, soI puta piece of silver coin into 
Tim Conolly’s hand, pulled up the glass, and being by this time at the top of the 
hill, called out to the postillion to drive on. He gave a flourish of his whip, 
and a crack, crack, crack! My countryman dropped quietly off, and I arrived 
without further molestation at Brussels. 

The following evening, while I was sitting after dinner, the servant came to 
tell me that a man begged to speak to me on urgent business. I immediately 
rose and went into an ante-room. 

“What!” cried I. “Is this yon again!” 

‘Why, thin, who would it be but myself, Tim Conolly, Sir?” said he, with 
that vacant look of simplicity which there was no withstanding. ‘An’ why 
wouldn’t I come, as in duty bound, to tell your Honor my good loock? Sure, 
an’ its yourself I’m behoulden to afore the world, an’ his Honor the Ambassy, 
an’ the jintleman of the perllice, an’ the j:n-de-armies, an’ - 

“e What does all this mean!” said I, very impatiently. ‘Have you caught 
them?" 

‘“« By my sowl, you may say that, your Honor! I have so, all as one as caught 
them, for [ know where they're dining this minnit; an’ the Ambassy bimself— 
for all that he’s an’ ould, crabbed, crass-looking jintleman as ever was seed—was 
moity kind to me entirely, and he ordthered the jin dy-armes to surround the 
house where the rapscallions is aitin’ an’ drinkin’, and I’m just going off now to 
seize on them.” 





“ Ay, indeed does he, until, at last worn out with supplying him with ‘ small 
trifles till he got a letter from Paaris,’ we told him to apply to you, when he asked 
us, in high dudgeon, if we took him for such a low fellow as to borrow from any 
one but an Ambassador.” 

I fear my readers must be now a’ nearly tired of Tim Conolly as $ was myself. 
I saw him but twice more: once was two or three days after his misconduct 
chez moi. I met him in the park, walking leisurely in one of the alleys, looking 
very woe-begone, a huge ill-looking fellow in a blouse beside him, but neither ex- 
changing words or signs. 

‘* Well, Mister Conolly,” said I, gravely, “ what are you about now !” 

“By my sowl, pot much, your Honor,” replied he, in his usual subdued and 
whining way. “I jist missed cotching my son and Dimpsy this morning at 
Lacken.” 

“What! so near them again!” > 

‘Yes, indeed, Sir, as this jintleman could tell you an’ I could speak to him. 
An’ the king’s head sarvent knows the same, for he spoke to the two villians ina 
public-house, wheie they were breakfasting, jist forenenst the palace.” ; 

“ How can you possibly believe it was your son, Conolly, after the many times 
you have been mistaken ?”’ 

Lord love your sowl, Sir, he couldn’t desave me! For when the king’s head 
sarvent axed him what countryman he was, he up an’ tould him, ‘ Why, thin, 
what’s that to you? I wondther what makes you so inquisitive.’ Now, that 
was a Conolly all over the world—he couldn’t desave me! an’ I'll have him 
yit.” : 

“Well, well, I hope you will: but who is this fellow that walks about with 
yout” ° 

“Ob, nawthin’ at all, Sir, but one of the jintlemen of the hotel where I owe 
two and eightpence half-penny ;* may be your Honour would jist tell him not to 
be dodgin’ me about this way, but that I’ll pay him when I get alet:her from 
Paaris.”’ 

I begged to decline this sly proposal for making me responsible for my worthy 
countryman’s entertainment, and left him to his promenade. 

The next day—and this, reader, was really the /ast—I happened to cross the 
Palace Royale four or five times in the course of about as many hours; on each 
occasion I saw Tim Conolly walking back wards and forwards in front of the great 
church portico with a very consequential air, and disembarrassed of his attendant 
satellite. Unable to resist my curiosity, I at last asked him, at five o’clock, what 
could be the reason of his so passing his day ? 

‘“Why, Sir,” said he, “I’m jist waiting to be convanient when the perllice 
hears anything of my son and Dimpsy, that the jin-dy-armies may know where 
to find me.” 

I stared at him again and again, and then left him, and lost sight of him—I 
hope, as Louis the Fourteenth said to James the Second—for ever! To this 
day I do not know what to think of that very odd specimen of my travelling ac- 
quaintance. I am undecided as to the truth or falsehood of a great portion of 
his details. I sometimes ask myself, could he have inveuted the whole, day by 
day, bit by bit? and for what ulterior object? Could he have cheated himself all 
through? Heaven knows. One thing. and only one, is proved by the whole ad- 
venture—and by no means to my satisfaction—namely, that though occupied all 
my life in spelling human nature, I cannot read it yet. 





* An Irish half-crown in the old currency. 


PARAGUAY. 


Letters on Paraguay ; comprising an Account of a Four Years’ Residence in 
that Republic, under the Government of the Dictator Francia. By J. P. 
& W. P. Robertson. 2 vols. Murray. 

These are two very pleasant volumes; but, to prevent misapprehension, we 
think it well to state at once, that they conclude with the election of Francia te 
the Dictatorship ; and that the histery of his government is reserved for a third 
and forthcoming volume. Thus much premised, we have nothing further to 
say in the way of objection, for more agreeable travelling companions we have 
not lately met with than the Messrs. Robertson. 

In 1811, the elder brother, being then at Buenos Ayres, freighted a vessel, and 
resolved to send her up the Parana to Assumption, on a trading speculation. This 
magnificent river is, it appears, navigable for 1500 miles, by vessels drawing ten 
feet water. As, however, the passage has to be made against a stream which 
runs at the rate of three miles an hour, and the distance on horseback could be 
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hear how much more favourable is the report Mr. J. P. Robertson makes of his 

land explorations. After a journey of 340 miles from Buenos Ayres to Santa Fé, 
he thus sums up his observations :— n 

“ After I left Luzan, I saw two miserable villages, called Areco and Arrecife ; 

I saw three small towns, called San Pedro, San Nicolas, and the Rosario, con- 
taining each from 500 to 800 inhabitants ; I saw one convent called San Lorenzo, 
containing about twenty monks ; and! saw also the post-house huts. I saw 
thistles higher than the horse, with the rider on his back ; hereand therea few 
clumps of the Algarroba tree ; long grass; innumerable herds of cattle, wild 
and tame ; deer and ostriches bounding over the plain ; bearded biscaches (a 
sort of rabbit) coming out at evening by groups from their thousand burrows which 
intersect the country ; nowthe whirring partridge flying from under my horse’s 
feet, and anon the little mailed armadillo making haste to get out of the way. 
Every now and then I came within sight of the splendid Parana. The town of 
Rosario is situated on a high precipitous bank, which overlooks the river. But 
its broad, pellucid surface, was undisturbed by any bark: its magnificent waters 
glided down in all the majesty, but all the seclusion of Nature. I sawa stream 
two miles broad, and ten feet deep at the place from which | surveyed it ; and 
that was 180 miles from the mouth of the Plate, and 2000 from its source. There 
was no cataract to impede navigation ; no savages sought to interrupt traffic, or 
required to be driven from the banks. The land on both sides was as fertile as 
nature could make it; and offered the impediment of neither wood nor stones 
to the plough. The climate was most salubrious. Yet all was stillas the 
grave.” 

This gentleman, to whose personal narrative we shall now confine ourselves, 
arrived at Santa Fé just after the siesta-hours, which, during the heat of the 

, co e atone and last till five :— 

“A very primitive scene presented itself to my view, as, followed by my pos- 
tillion and servant, on our jaded horses, and in.our dusty travelling habiliments, 
I rode through the narrow streets of the town. Let me premise that the doors 
of the houses open generally at once from the principal apartment of the habita- 
tion upon the street; and where it is not so, a short, but wide passage, entered 
by a gateway, leads to the quadrangle, on every side of which the rooms are 
ranged. Each chamber has generally a door opening into this quadrangle, or 
patio. Every gate, every doorin every patio, every outlet from every room into 
the street, was thrown open; and the inhabitants, male and female, in all the 
luxury of dishabille, were seated at the entrances of their respective dwellings. 
Those who were on the shady side of the street, sat literally in the street ; while 
those from whose houses the rays of the sun had not yet departed, sat within 
their potch to enjoy the shade. But all were perfectly exposed to public view. 
The gentlemen were dressed simply in a shirt, and pair of white trousers, with 
their feet in slippers ; while the ladies, on principles of like deference to cool- 
ness and comfort, rejoiced in a primitive chemise, alower vestment, and some 
loose and transparent upper garment, scarcely at al! confining the body.—How do 
you think the natives were employed, as in the way described, each man, woman, 
and child sat in the portals, or lounged at the doors, of their houses? Why, they 
were either smoking cigars, sipping maté (the Paraguay tea) through a tube, or 
eating water-melons. Some of them were engaged alternately in all three ope- 
rations. The streets were strewed with the rinds of their favourite fruit, while 
the air was redolent of their not less favourite tobacco.” 

Having letters of introduction to a Mr. Aldao he proceeded direct to his house, 
and found the family, after the established fashion, seated in the porch over 
their water-melons, maté, and cigars. 

** Nosooner did Senor Aldao read the contents of my introductory passport, 
than the whole family rose from theirseats, and welcomed me. The slaves were 
called out ; the horses were unsaddled ; I was ushered into a room much too 
spacious for the furniture in it; and I was told it was my bed-room. Here, spi- 
rits, wine, biscuits, panales, fruit, and cigars, were spread out before me ; a large 
silver basin and ewer, with very coldand clear water for ablution, were brought 
me, while I drank of the same refreshing beverage from an old-fashioned silver 
tankard. A massive silver maté-cup also graced the table ; and the stretcher, 
or little bedstead, on which my mattress was laid, was graced with sheets like 
cambric, pillow-cases of fine embroidered fawn, and a crimson damask counter- 
pane. But it could boast of no curtains, neither had the bed-room any wash- 
hand-stand, but in lieu of it, a leather-bottomed chair of most antique appearance. 
There stood by me a tall negress with a napkin depending over her arm, in dou- 
ble folds tothe ground. At each extremity it wasrichly embroidered, and ter- 
minated by a deep fringe of the finest lace. The body of the towel (for such 








performed in fifteen or sixteen days, Mr Robertson decided to proceed person- 
ally by land. But the nature and character of the voyage may be understood 
from the account of a subsequent attempt made by the brother. Having depart- 
ed from Santa Fé, he observes,— 

‘* The wind during the night began to abate, and by ten o'clock next morning 
it was scarcely sufficient to enable us to stem the current. The dark and louring 
sky gave evidence of acoming storm. The thunder rolling heavily at first in 
the distance, became louder and more distinct ; and the lightning, which began 
by casting its faint reflections on the far horizon, illuminated by degrees the mas- 
ses of clouds which hung heavily above us and around us. At length, the whole 
fury of the storm broke suddenly over our heads. One great gleam of lightning, 
accompanied, not followed, by aclap of thunder loud enough to waken the dead, 
made us all start ; and these were instantly followed by a hurricane so terrific, 


we had set was blown to atoms. Our ship was hurried up against an island, our 
bowsprit tearing and crashing the boughs of trees which opposed its progress. 
Now the lightning was almost one continued flash, and the thunder rolled and 
cracked and pealed about us ina way to astonish even the Paraguayan crew and 
passengers, though so much accustomed to tropical storms of this kind. * * 
“The storm subsided, but our sails had been blown totatters ; and, no such 
visitation as a hurricane iaving been an'icipated, there was on board of ‘ Nuestra 
Senora del Carmen,’ no spare sails. What were we todo? theremnants which 
had been blown hither and thither about the island were carefully collected ; and, 
setting all his men to work, on these ‘ shreds and patches,’ the patron contrived 
to remake a small main-sail and a top-sail. With these we were to make our way 
against 800 miles of current, three knots per hour stroug. This canvass, witha 
good breeze, and without a current, might have carried us atthe rate of five 





** Well, well, goas fast as you can. I’m sorry you lost time in coming to 
me.” 
“Thin, may-be your Honor ’ud jist lend me a small thrifle of money to thrate 


the jin-dy armies, Sir, till I get a letter from Paaris!’’ said he, with his usual | wind; but where were the fair winds to be had ? 


whine. 

*T'll_ tell you what, Conolly,” said I, as sternly as I could, “I hope you are 
not deceiving either me or yourself. There is a 
for the last time. If you want money you must apply to the Embassy, for I can- 
not and will not supply you in this way.” 


“Och, murther, Sir!” exclaimed he, with such a look of disgust as a dose of | po 


assafeetida might have called forth and excused: 
you think I'd bemane myself so far as to borrow money from any one but a frind ? 
I'd starve first !”’ 

With this heroical sentiment, most tragically uttered, he made me a low bow 
and stalked off, | gazing after him, in a vain effort to fathom the truth as to whe- 
ther he was or was not striving to deceive himself or me. For one dupe there 
was certainly. 

The next day, soon after noon, he was with meagain. He sent up his name, 
and, as | was now acquiring a sort of morbid nervousness as to the success of 
his researches, I hurried down stairs to know the result of his last attempt. 
He stood in the hall, covered with mud and dust. He had evidently becnon hard 
duty. 

* Well!” said [, with interrogative emphasis. 

“Well!” echoed he, in rather a swaggering tone. 

‘Have you found your son!” was my next question. 

“What's niver lost is niver found,” was his reply ; and he tossed his arms 
about, and walked up and down with an independent air. 

** Conolly, you have been drinking !”’ said I, gravely. 

“ Weil, an’ what o’ that! I ped for what I drank, anyhow—an’ that’s more 
nor ivery body can say.” 

* Where have you been ?” 

‘* By my sowl, that’s more nor I can tell—may be the jin-dy-armies knows it :”’ 
and with these words he burst intoa loud laugh. I saw he was far gone, but | 
pitied the poor fellow, and I patiently listened to a long story of his having tra- 
velled far and wide around the city the whole of that morning and the previous 
night, accompanied by sundry police agents, but all for nothing. This impossible 
son of his and his inconceivable companion ‘* Dimpsy ” had baffled all pursuit, 
eluded every attempt to catch them, swam rivers, scaled walls, and saved them- 
selves by ruses, tricks, and transformations that might put any Harleyuin to the 
blush. The long recital over, he asked me if I would “order him something to 
ait, for he had not swally'd a morsel for two days and nights.” 


He was, of course, soon in the kitchen, but ere long the cook appeared to beg 
I would turn him out of the house, his conduct being insupportable, from his 
having refused to eat soup, tossed aside a rdgout, flung an omelette off his plate 
into the fire, deciaring he wanted mate and no Frinch kickshaws,” and finally 
loaded with abuse both cook and housemaid and a Malay boy, who all very good- 
naturedly offered to serve, but at last ended by laughing at and being tired of him. 
I accordingly ejected him without farther ceremony 
near me again. 


I told him never to come 
The same day I had an Opportunity of asking one of the Attach¢ 


of the Embassy what they knew of “ my frind.” 

‘Too much,” wasthe reply. ‘“ He pesters us from morning till night, till 
tired of giving him letters to the police and money, we have banished him alt 
gether.” 

“ What! does he ask you for money?’ 


knots ; deducting therefrom three for the current, we had the comfortable pros- 
| pect, with a fair wind, of making a progress of two miles per hour. With a fair 
| wind—that wasthernb. We were to advance two miles an hour with a fair 
The prevailing ones were 
from the north ; those from the south, which we wanted, were few and far he- 
| tween: so that the patron answered our regrets about the sails by saying, if we 


trifle for you and no more, and | would give him fair winds, we should not have cause to complain of his want of 


| canvass. 
‘* When the weather was calm, our peons betook themselves to our two ca- 
es, and warped our vessel up in this way. One canoe wenta-head first, with 


“ . ' “ . 
och, murther! thin, Sir, do a coil of rope, which was let out as the canoe advanced; and the end of this 


| rope being made fast to atree, the vessel was hauled up. Meantime the second 
canoe went a-head frem the tree, and made fast another coil; so that the two 
| canoes, working alternately, kept the vessel always on the move. By this ope- 
ration we sometimes made six miles in a day, never more ; and when the north 


Sometimes, too, we had a wide crossing to make, over which our warping tackle 
would not reach, and then egain we were—tied toatree. We were thus ‘tied 
up’ sometimes for eight days together : then would come the long-looked-for south 
wind ; and after we had enjoyed it perhaps fora day,—sometimes only for a 
few hours,—our dreams of advancement were put an end to by a barradura, or 
getting ona sand-bank. * * The most provoking of all our detentions were 
those caused by windings of the river. ‘These were so completely circular at 
some places, that a fair wind at one partof them becomes quite afoul one at 
another. Then we must warp; then the warping is a slow, a very slow, ope- 
ration ; then before we get round to the right point, the wind has shifted to the 
wrong point, and then—we tie to a tree.” 

After thirty-two days they had only accomplished seventy-two leagues, being 
on an average about ¢wo leagues and a halfa day. What ariver for steam navi- 
gation, and what a country would it open ! 

“The Parana is one continued line of beautiful scenery from its source to its 
mouth. From Santa Fé to Corrientes, the part of it which at this time I tra- 
versed, the most striking feature of that scenery is decidedly the islands of the 
river. They are really innumerable. Duringthe whole of our voyage, I cannet 
recollect one place where we had the Gran Chaco on one side, and Entrerios 
or Corrientes on the other, witha clear stream between. All the way up we 
found islands of every form and size interposing themselves between the two river 
borders. There is not only asuccession of these islands, but they lie abreast of 
each other ; some in long, narrow strips, running parallel with two or three 
others of smaller dimensions, and some commencing opposite the middle of a 
succeeding island, and terminating opposite the centre of another. Thus we 
were always hemmed in by an endless and intricatechain of islands and islets ; 








are diversified, verdant, umbrageous, beautiful. The trees on them are generally 
small, but almost all evergreens ; the flowering shrubs and wild flowers luxuriate | 
in every corner; while the endless variety of creepers, or more pruperly of clirnb- 
ers, ascending to the tops of the larger trees, and thence gracefully throwing out 
their flowers, which remain pendent in the air, contribute greatly to the beauty of 
their water-girt abodes. I found many varieties, also, of the air-plant, at once 
he most delicate a fragrant of the floral tribe.”’ , 
Yet stich hast been the effect of miszovernment. that though this fine coun ry 
for three huncred years in the quiet possession of Spain, e tra r mat 


y whole days together, and see only a few miserable mud huts. Let 


that ere we could take shelter against it, or prepare for it, every stitch of canvass | 


wind was strong,even the warping was laid aside, and we were tiedtoa tree. | 


the channel sometimes finding its devious way through their windings, sometimes | 
going tothe west and anon retuming tothe east side of the river. The islands | 


lowly office was the splendid napkin intended to perform) was like a thin India 
crape ; and when I asked my attendant where it had been made, she said ‘ in 
Paraguay.’ Having regaled and refreshed myself, I sent my automaton towel- 
rack out of the room, and, changing my traveller’s garb, I sallied forth to inspect 
a little more closely the family of Don Luis Aldao.” 

The family party, now increased by many friends and neighbours, were prepar- 
ing for a bath in the river. 

‘‘Don Luis asked me to accompany them ; and though it was certainly new 
to me, and seemed nota little odd, that I should be invited, with others of my 
own sex, to accompany the ladies to their bath, I never doubted we were to part 
company at the water's edge. I of course consented to become one of so novel 
and interesting a party; and forth wesallied. The ladies were attended by a 
| great many female slaves, bearing their mistresses’ wearing apparel. As we 
moved onward, en masse, many was the joke, and loud the laugh, which cheered 
us on our way.—At length the shining river arose upon our view, its waters rip- 
pling and dimpling under the dancing beamsof the moon. But guess, if you 
can, my astonishment, when, on reaching the banks, ! saw the Santa Fecina 
Naiads, who had taken to the stream before our arrival, bandying their jokes in 
high glee with the gentlemen who were bathing alittle way above them. [t is 
true they were all dressed, the ladies in white robes, and the gentlemen in white 
drawers ;—but there was in the exhibition something that ran rather counter to 
my preconceived notions of propriety and decorum. As! stood by, I saw the 
whole inhabitants of Santa Fé (for I suppose scarcely one was left in the houses) 
carry on their aquatic gambols as familiarly as if they had been whirling through 
the mazes of a quadrille. Merry-making, revelry, and laughter were the order of 
the evening ; and yet, from all I heard and saw, during much subsequent inter- 
course with this people, I verily believe that their bathing diversions were quite 
as innocent as arigid Mussuliman would think our European ball-room scenes to 
| be. An over-rigid judgment passed by a foreigner on the inhabitants of Santa 

Fé, because of their mode of bathing, would be as unjustifiable, and as errone- 
| ous, as that of the Mahemetan censor onthe women of England, France, and 
| America, because, like those in his country, they are not cooped upin the harem. 

Atlength our party emerged from thewater. The ladies were dressed with great 

dexterity by their maids ; the wet bathing-clothes were collected ; the hair, the 
| long, beautiful tresses of black hair, which had been kept up with a comb before 
the bath was taken, now floated in luxuriant abundance over the shoulders, and 
much under the waists of the Santa Fecinas, as in slow procession they returned 
| to their respective homes. ‘They were careful not to walk too fast, that they 
| might not lose the benefit of their refreshing dip ; and when, on arrival at home, 

they assembled, in tertulia, at their porches, or in their patios, the hair, like a 
| veil, continued to shroud almost every part of them but their face. They alleg- 

ed that they could no otherwise have their tresses and ringlets dried before the 
hour of rest.” 
Here he was introduced to Sefior Don Francisco Candioti. This man is the 
presiding genius of the place, and its prosperity is mainly owing to his enterprise 
and industry. From small beginnings, he is now ‘lord of three hundred square 
leagues of territory, owner of two huodred and fifty thousand head of borned 
cattle, master of three hundred thousand horses and mules, and of more than 
half a million of dollars, laid up in coffers, in ounces of gold imported from Peru.” 
| Having in his youth visited that country with a few mules for sale, he saw at once 
| how insufficient was the supply, and how beneficial a trade might be carried on 

by rearing these animals for the Peruvian market. On his return, be invested 
| his little property in the purchase of stock,— the lands were then given in to the 
purchaser of the stock on them, although horned cattle sold at 2s., and horses at 
6d. a-head. From that time forward he conducted his annual troops and droves 
to Peru, re-investing the proceeds in further purchases, and thus became the 
wealthy man here described. ‘The picture of him, in the barbaric sumptuousness 
of man and horse, is worthy of a Spanish pencil. 

“« Just returned from one of his excursions into that country, there be sat, ona 
sleek and powerful bay gelding, the finest animal, decidedly, I have seeu in the 
country. Anything half so splendid as horse and rider, taken together, and with 
reference to the Gaucho style of equipment in vogue, was certainly not to be 
found in South America. When the family congratulations on meeting, after e 
six months’ absence, was over, I was introduced to Seror Candioti, and made my 
bow with a'l the deference due to so patriarchal a potentate. His manners and 
| habits were alike primuive; and his mode of carrying himself towards others 
was as unostentatious and courteous, as were his claims to superiority in wealth 
and station universally admitted. * * He continued sitting on his horse, and 
kept up a familiar chit-chat with all around. Every now and then he lighted his 
cigar by striking fire with a flint and steel on tinder kept in a polished tip of horn 
which was embossed with silver, and had a gold chain attached to it, by which the 
lid, or rather extinguisher, depended, while the horn was in use. As! looked 
at him I could not but admire his singularly-handsome face and dignified mien. 











| —Then, for his attire, according to the style and fashion of the country, It was 
magnificent. Ilis po o had beeu made in Peru, and, besides being of the 
richest material, was embroidered on a white ground in superb style Beneata it 
he wore a jacket of the finest Jadia cloth, covering a white satin waistcoat, which, 
like his poncho, was beautifully embroidered, and adorned with small gold but- 
tons, ling f nalittle link of chain of the same metal. He had no 
cravat lar and front of his shirts d iyed, upon fine French cambric, 
ens of tambouring which « ld be furnished in Paraguay. 
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Cue Albion. 




















“flis fewer vestment was of black velvet, open at the knees, and like the waist- 
coat; adorned with gold buttons, depending also from little links of chain, evident- 
ly never intended for connexion with the button-holes. From under this part of 
his dress were to be seen the fringed and tamboured extremities of a pair of 
drawers, made of the fine Paraguay cloth. They were ample asa Turkoman’s 
trousers ; white as the driven snow, and hung down to the calf of the leg just far 
enough to show under them a pair of brown stockings, manufactured in Peru 
from the best Vicuiia wool. The potro boots of Senor Candioti fitted bis feet 
and ankles, as a French glove fits the hand, andthe tops of them were turned 
over, so as to give them theair of buskins. To these boots were attached a pair 
of unwieldy silver spurs, brightly polished. ‘To complete his personal attire, the 
princely Gaucho wore a large Peruvian straw hat, witha black velvet band around 
it, while his waist was girded with a rich crimson sash of silk, serving the tre- 
ble purpose of riding-belt, braces, and girdle for a huge knife in a morocco sheath, 
from which protruded a massive silver handle. Gorgeous as was the apparel of 
the rider, it was, if possible, outdone by the caparison of his horse. Here all 
was silver, elaborately wrought and curiously inlaid. The peaks of the saddle, 
and the complicated head-piece of the bridle, were covered with the precious 
metal; the reins were embossed with it; and in the manufacture of the stirrups 
there must have been exhausted all the ingenuity of the best Peruvian silversmith, 
with at least ten pounds of plate piiia(or virgin silver) to work upon. Such in 
character and person, was Candioti, the patriarch ef Santa Fé.” 

The country now becomes undulating and wooded, the herds more extensive, 
the cattle finer, and the peas#ntry more athletic. Letters from Candioti secured 
to Mr. Robertson a welcome reception at his estancias, and at one of these we 
purpose to introduce the reader to a hearty supper, and a new method of catching 
partridges. 

‘Many were the victims destined to furnish the supper, which Candioti's son 
now gave orders to prepare. The fattedcalf was killed to supply carne con cuero ; 
down from the perch were brought three pullets, forthe olla and the spit; three 
brace of just-fledged doves were devoted to the stew-pan; a bleating lamb was 
bound to the stake;—‘ And now,’ said the son of Candioti, ‘ vamos 4 agarrar 
unas perdrices,’—‘ let us go, and catch some partridges.’ You have heard of par- 
triges being shot, but how they are caught in those countries, you are perhaps not 
aware. We walked about five hundred yards from the house, followed by two 
Gauchos on horseback. Each of them had in his haudasmall whip. Presently 
we saw scores of partridges, juat peeping with their small heads above the grass. 
The Gauchos rode towards the first two they observed, and leaning half way 

down the sides of their horses, commenced by describing a pretty large circle 
around the birds ; while these, with anxious eye, followed the movement. Gra- 
dually the magic circle was lessened, and the enchanted partridges became more 
and more afraid of trying to make their escape from it. They became stupified, 
and the peons closing in with them, by a sudden and dexterous jerk of the whip, 
knocked them on the head. The little innocents were then, not bagged (because 
the Gauchos had no such receptacle for game), but they were strung, one by 

one, on a small leathein thong ; till six brace, in about fifteen minutes, being taken 
in this way, home we came with the sport.” 

We oust not leave this estancia without a sketch of the place itself :— 

“The floor of our apartment was of mud; so were the walls. The thatch of 
the roof was but too apparent. Here, in one corner, stood my bed—there, in 
another, lay strewed the cumbrous saddle-gear of three or four horses. In two 
large earthen pitchers stood the water; and the copper-coloured servants that 
waited on us were dressed in half-naked Indian simplicity. We had change of 
neither knives, plates, nor forks. Candioti junior, his head capataz, or overseer, 

and the curate of a neighbouring capilla, ate off thesame dish. The chairs were 
antiquated leather-bottomed chairs, with backs five feet high from the ground 
The door stood open, with half a dozen horses saddled, and tied to stakes around 
it. No pictures graced the walls, no sashes, nay, not even shutters protected the 
windows, nor did glass make a partof them. Everything around us, even our 
savoury and abundant cheer, bespoke that we were supping with a nomadic chief 
—All bore evidence of the distance at which we were from modern luxury and re- 
finement. The basin in which, like the Jews, we washed hands after meals, was 
cazried round by a China or Indian female servant; and a tall mulatto taking off 
my boots, struck the adhesive clay from them, and put them down by the side of 
my bed, by way of intimation that this was all I had to expect in the way of clean- 
ing my boots.” 

We now have an account of an excellent day's sport, enough to tempt a Mel- 
tonian across the Atlantic, but we muet, however reluctantly, pass on to Corrien- 
tes-—indeed, through it, for we cannot consent to be detained even by the hos- 
pitable post-master, and pleasant fashion of that broiling country, of undressing, 








instead of dressing, for dinner; and, at least, enter Paraguay before we conclude 
even this first notice. 

“I soon recognised a striking difference between the character of the country 
in which I now was, and that of any part over which | had hitherto travelled 
The open Pampa was exchanged for the shady grove; the pastures, protected by 
the trees, and irrigated by abundant streams, were in the most places beautifully 
green ; the palm-tree was a frequent occupant of the plain ; hills, and more gen 
tly-sloping s, contrasted beautifully with the valley and the lake. Wood- 
ed from the base to the top, those hil's and slopes exhibited now the stately 
forest-tree, and anon the less aspiring shrub, the lime, and the orange, each bear- 
ing, at the same time, bot blossom and fruit. The fig-tree spread its broad dark 
leaf, and offered its delicious fruit to the traveller without money and without 
price ; while the parasite plant lent all its variety of leaf and flower to adorn the 
scene. Pendent from the boughs of many of the trees was to be seen, and yet 
more distinctly known by its fragrance, the air-plant. Squirrels leaped, and mon- 
keys chattered among the branches; the parrot and parroquet, the pheasant, the 
moigtt, the toocan, the humming-bird, the guacamayo or cockatoo, and innumer- 
able others described by Azara, inhabited, in all their gaudy variety of plumage, 
the woods through which I rode. There is one noble bird which tenants them, 
that I never elsewhere saw, except on the lake or on its banks. That bird is the 
pato real, or royal, duck, nearly the size of a goose, but of plumage rich and vari- | 
ed. The lakes are covered with wild fowl, the marshes with water-hens and | 
snipes. On the pasture-grounds you have the large partridge, and on the culti- 
vated enclosures, in great abundance, the small one, or quail. As I pursued my 
journey through a country so substantially favoured, ana so highly adorned by 
Nature, I was glad to meet with much more frequent traces of cultivation and 
industry than were to be found in the solitary tracts ower which | had heretofore | 
sped my monotonous way. 











THE BLOWING-UP OF THE WRECKS IN THE 
THAMES. ; bed Z 

[The fo'lowing account forms a supplement to the article on this interesting 
subject which was given last week ] ; 

On Saturday the water-bailiff waited upon the Lord Mayor and handed to his 
Lordship the following conamunications relative to the final operations of the en- 
gineers and others engaged in removing the dangerous obstructions to the naviga- 
tion of Thames :— 

‘“‘ Royal Engineer Establishment, Chatham, Sept. 14. 

“ Sir,—In my letter of the 20th ult. I stated that the large piece of the 
prow of the brig William erroneously said to have been dragged away after our 
great explosion of the 20th of May, still remained, and that there seemed no 
prospect of the spring tides, which are very strong in that part of the Thames, 
ever dispersing the remainder of the wreck, as Mr. Purdo had anticipated; and 
therefore I requested you to inform the Lord Mayor that it had become necessary 
for me to resume my mining operations against the wreck, and that I had fixed 
Friday, the 24th ult. for firing a charge of 315lb. of gunpowder, to demolish the 
remainder of the prow, which charge was to be contained in a water-tight tin 
cylinder, guarded by a strong cask made for the occasion, and that I intended 
to follow up this explosion by a few small eharges in tin canisters for the pur- 

ose. 

” The above-mentioned cylinder was placed by Mr. William Downs, an ex- 
cellent and experienced diver, on the day appointed, in the position I had directed, 
but did uot explode, and Mr. Downs having, through excess of zeal, and without 
directions to that effect from me, unluckily made it fast below toa part of the 
wreck, the rope breke by which we attempted to haul it up, and next day the 
tide ran so strong after he went down, that he had not time to recover it, so that 
when we got it up, three days after it had been sunk, the powder was entirely 
spoiled, though I bad taken what I considered a sufficient precaution to guard 
against this circumstance. On the 28th of August we fired it again, but the ex- 
plosion again failed, and in both cases we found that it had been owing to the 
great pressure of water, with the principles of which we were well acquainted, Dut 
did not anticipate that it would have produced the extraordinary effect of burst- 
ing the water-tight metal cylinder inside, without injuring the cask at all, which 
not being like the wooden casks of our first great cylinders, well caulked and 
pitched, admitted the water to pass, first through leaks in the seams or joints of 
the woodwork, and afterwards, when these were caulked, it actually penetrated 
through the pores of the wood. Thus we acquired experience for the future, but 
I am sorry to say at some waste of powder, which, however, in our second at- 
tempt, having been pulled out of the water immediately, was not all spoiled, but 
part of it only, which I returned as damaged gunpowder to the Ordnance store- 
keeper at Gravesend, in order that the board may make allowance forthe value 
of it. 

“T therefore determined, instead of making or purchasing a new water-tight 
cask, to fire successive small charges of 45lb. each, by means of the canisters 
beforementioned, until the whole of the remains of the wreck of the briy William 
should be blown to pieces. This was accomplished on the 12th inst., at which 
period we had fired 15 such charges, amounting to 675|b. of powder, over and above 
our first great explosion of 2,340lb.* so that the final demolition of this brig has 
been effected by 3,015lb. of powder. 

‘* The Glamorgan, being a much weaker vessel than the brig William, was 
so much more shattered that it was difficult to find the parts cf the wreck, but 
in addition to the great explosion, we have since fired two small ones of 45lb. 
each, one on the 18th of August, at the request of Captain Fisher, and the other 
by my directions yesterday. 

“Jn firing the 15 small charges alluded to, and in Captain Fisher's operations 
of weighing the parts of the wreck with his lighter, we were assisted by two 
smacks, the William and Elizabeth of London, and the Charlotte of Faversham, 
which came about three months ago, each provided with acomplete diving ap- 
paratus, to weigh the iron bars that had formed the cargo of the schooner Gla- 
morgan, and which had been scattered about by the great explosion of the 5th of 
June. Of these I am informed that about 7 or 8 tons have Leen recovered. In 
firing our small charges we adopted a new method, never before tried to my 
knowledge, and which I consider the simplest, best, and cheapest, for such char- 
ges, though I would not risk it for larger ones, exceeding 300ib. or 400\b., as 
being too dangerous. The divers first went down and fixed a large bag filled 
with sand, the cheapest sort of weight that can be used, againstand under the 
side of the wreck. This had a ring attached to it, through which a small rope 
or line was passed, and both ends of it led up to a boat over the spot. ‘The ca- 
nister containing the charge had a couple of pieces of Beckford's fuse, only 6 
feet in length, attached to it, and being fixed to one end of the line before men- 
tioned, was let down into the water from the stern of the boat, and hauled into 
its proper position, after lighting the fuses, which burn under water, and thus the 
explosion takes place in two or three minutes, allowing sufficient time for the men 
in the boat to row away. This method did not occur to me at first, until I re- 
collected that Beckford's fuses had never failed in short lengths, or in short spaces 
of time, which induced me first to try the experiment of thus firing the charge 
at the surface and sending it down to its place afterwards. 

“‘In consequence of having been misinformed as to the state of the wreck of 
the brig William when I made my former reports of the operations, I determined 
to guard against such an unpleasant circumstance occurring again, and therefore, 
after receiving the report of Mr. Downs, the master of the smack William and 
Elizabeth, and of Mr. Beal, master of the smack Charlotte, who had assisted us 
in our iast operations, I also requested Mr. Purdo to accompany me yesterday to 
sound over both wrecks, which he did with great care, and both he and the mas- 
ters of the two smacks, who are excellent working seamen, are of opinien that 
the parts of both wrecks are now separated into small inanageable pieces, and that 
in a short time the whole of the remains of the schooner Glamorgan will be buri- 
ed under the mud and sand, as she lay in a basin 12 feet lower than the natural 
bed of the river, which basin is gradually filled up, so that in the two small ad- 
ditional charges fired against the wreck Mr. Downs had to go down witha 
shovel and dig a hole at the bottorn before he could place them advantageously. 

‘‘In respect to the brig William, which was sunk on a hard bottom, and ina 
much stronger part of the tide, Mr. Downs and the other diver who were em- 
ployed, tbe latter being a private searnan of the smack Charlotte, both informed 
me that when they got down to the bottom it was like walking in a timber-yard, 
the oak timber of the brig being strewed about there, and Mr. Downs does not 
agree with Mr. Purdo in opinion, that the tide will not carry the loose pieces away, 


Whitewashed cottages often peeped from ainong the | which, however, seems to me not to be improbable, from the circumstance of two 


trees, and around them were considerable fields of the cotton, yucca, and tobacco | pieces of the oak floor timber perfectly sound, but broken across by the gunpow- 


plants. The Indian corn and sugar-cane were also frequently to be seen in the 
vicinity of farm-houses of a better character than the cottages; and there was 
abundance of wood, and of the prickly-pear. With the latter the cultivated 
country, as well as the potreros or paddocks, were invariably well fenceJ.” 
Having now fairly reached Paraguay, we must be content to leave our pleasant 


companions for the present; fortunately, though in a humble cottage, in goud 
company :— 





‘T had been struck, as I approached the house, by a singular erection immedi- | 
ately near it. The trunks of four palm-trees, about fifteen feet in height, were | 
driven as stakes into the ground, at intervals which constituted a square of about | 
twenty feet. Between each palm-tree was an intermediate post of equal height, 
supporting rafters which formed the frame-work, of the roof. Over this were 
spread coarse straw mats of Indian manufacture. The place had the appearance 
of a high stage, and there was connected with it a long ladder, reaching from the 
ground to the roof. We supped plentifully upon milk, yucca-root, honey, and a 
full-grown lamb, roasted entire. Immediately after supper, the numerous family 
of our host came up to him, and raising their closed hands in the attitude of pray- 
er, said in Guarani, ‘ Your blessing, my father.’ The old man moved his hand, 
so as to describe with it the figure of a cross, and said to each of his offspring in 
succession. ‘God bless you, my son,’ or ‘my daughter,’ as the case might be. 
He had a family of nine children, of whom the oldest, a fine young woman as 
fair as a European, might be twenty-two; and the youngest, a little Paraguay 
Gaucho, about eight. They did the same afterwards to their mother, and receiv- 
ed from her a simila: benediction. Great was my delight in seeing realized, by the 
children of modern days, this patriarchal homage to their parents: and not less 
was my surprise, when immediately afterwards | saw them mounting, one by one, 
up the step ladder to the top of the stage, and there, after unloosing their slen 
der garments, laying down to repose for the night. Gomeztold me that we were 
to sleep up there too, ‘para evitar los mosquitos,’ ‘in order to avoid the mosqui- 
tos;’ and no sooner had he informed me that they never rose so high as the rouf 
of the stage, than I mounted with an alacrity not easily conceivable, but by those 
who have been martyrs to the blistering atracks and turmeoting hum of those in- 
satiable insects. While we sat at the cottage door, we had suffered not a little 
from their bites, and been annoyed by their constant and teazing buz about our 
ears. Mirabile dictu ! No sooner had J attained the enviable eminence, where now, 
outstretched in sound repose, lay the good man's family, than not a single mos- 
quito or insect of any other kind was to be felt. Up came Gomez; up came 
the host and his wife; up came three peons; and, finally, up came the lad- 


der. * * The good company thus outstretched beneath the pale moon, cunsist- 
ed of 





the Paraguayen’s children, in number 
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in all eighteen; accommodated, without the aid of either bed or bedding, on 
twelve yards’ square of wicker-work, covered with a mat, and an elevation of 
fifteen feet above the levelof the ground. Only think of p: ople seeping thus at 
a gentleman's country-house in Epgland ! 








der, having been cast ashore at Gravesend. If the Lord Mayor should think it 
necessary to weigh the loose timbers, I beg leave to recommend him to employ 
Mr. Downs to assist in this operation under Captain Fisher, who has all the otiver 
means necessary, except a diver, without whom I conceive it cannot be done pro- 
perly. 

“The tin canisters were prepared and loaded at Chatham, and sent daily under 


| charge of non-commissioned officers of the Royal Sappers and Miners, who fired 


them after being placed by the divers. One charge only was fired at first, but lat- 
terly two charges were fired together on different parts of the wreck at very low 
water slack, which eccurs once a day only at the present season of the year. 

his makes me regret that I did not discover the true state of the wreck of the 
brig William sooner, for if we had renewed our operations against it early in July, 
when I received the erroneous information before alluded to, we should generally 
have had two low water slacks inthe same day. I was present myself at most of 
the explosions mentioned in this letter, and when I could not attend, I sent Cap- 
tain Sandham, not as a matter of necessity, the non-commissioned officers being 
perfectly competent, but to see that no time was lost, as on one occasion (the 6th 
inst.), when Mr. Downs had been forced to run his vessel ashore to avoid a colli- 


| sion with another, the master of the other smack lost the tide, from an idea that 


I would not go or send over in bad weather, it having rained very violently that 
morning. 

“Captain Fisher, who first informed me of the real state of the wreck of the 
brig William, was present at several of our first small explosions, after which, by 
the assistance of the divers, he recovered the anchors and windlass, and several 
chain cables, &c., as well as a piece of the boom, which he weighed by means of 
his lighter. 

“T beg that you will submit this letter to the Lord Mayor, together with the 
written reports imade by Mr. Purdo, and by Messrs. Downs aad Beal, the masters 
of the two smacks, on the present state of the wreck. Mr. Downs, whom I 
consider to be a very honest as well as a very active, zealous, and intelligent man, 
has particularly requested me to state, that if there should be the smallest doubt 
of the accuracy of his report, as to the total demolition of the wreck of the brig 
William, in particular, he willbe happy to meet any diver or other competent 
person whom his Lordship may be pleased to appoint to make a further examina- 
tion. I will senda detail of the additional expenses incurred, as soon as] shall be 
able to collect the particulars. In the mean time, I have myself advanced £30 
on account to the seamen of the two smacks, who said that they wished to make 
remittances to their families. 

“[ have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

“C. W. PASLEY, Colone! Royal Engineers.” 
**N. Saunders, Esq. 
“ Gravesend, Sept. 12, 1838, 

“ Sir,—Agreeably te your wish, and the request of Mr. Downs, I have this day 
sounded over the wrecks of the brig William and Glamorgan schooner, and find 
the former is entirely blown to pieces, and strewed over a great space of ground 
in detached pieces, and that the highest points of a few straggling timbers do not 


* This was the actual quantity contained in the cylinder, though it had been intended 
to hold 2,500Ib 
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stand more than 5 feet above the bed of the river, and over the greatest part of 
her the wreck does not lay more than two or three feet above the ground, so that 
in my humble opinion she is so totaliy broken to pieces that she cannot be an 
serious obstruction to the navigation, even were,an anchor to be let go over her, 
as I consider she is so loosened and broken that no part of her would form any 
serious impediment to getting it up again. 

«The remains of the latter vessel is covered over with between two and three 
feet of mud, and the ground all around her is from two to three feet higher than 
any other part of her remains, and she is so broken, that I consider no danger can 
accrue to the navigation from what is left of her. 

‘‘T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

** Colonel Pasley, &c. 

**P S.—I beg leave further to state, that no ripple or eddy appeared below the 
wreck of the William at half-ebb when I arrived on the spot to sound over her, 
which is a proof that no great obstruction is offered to the run of the tide, as she 
did lay at right angles to the set of both ebb and flood.” 

‘Gravesend, Sept. 11, 1838. 

‘« We, the undersigned masters of the smacks William and Elizabeth, of Lon- 
don, and the Charlotte, of Feversham, having been employed under the direction 
of Colonel Pasley with our diving apparatus in firing 15 small charges of powder, 
which were fired against the remains of the brig William, do hereby certify, that 
the two last of these charges, fired this day, have completed the demolition of 
the wreck, which is now broken invo pieces, such) as we do not consider capable 
of carrying away aship’s anchor if it should get entangled in them ; but the re- 
mains of the wreck being strewed about on the bottom of the river, and of heavy 
timber and water-logged, and held together in loose pieces by spikes and bolts, 
we are of opinion that the tide will not carry them away, so that if it should be 
the Lord Mayor’s wish to remove them, it will be necessary to weigh them ; we 
think that we could accomplish this service in about a week’s work of one or two 
vessels at the period of neap tides, by sending down a couple of divers te fix 
chains for that purpose at any low water slack. 

** We have already got up, partly by the assistance of Captain Fisher’s ligh ter, 
two anchors and chain cables belonging to Chatham Dockyard, which were lost 
last year by Mr. Purdo in attempting to weigh the wreck, and we have also recover- 
ed the brig’s windlass and several of her main beams, as well as a large piece of 
her bow, and also the wreck buov and chain belonging to the Trinity Board. 

“ WILLIAM DOWNS 
“JOSEPH BEAL.” 

The last certificate signed by the divers relating to the Glamorgan, says, ‘‘ The 
last of the (two) charges which was fired this day (12th inst ) has completed the 
demolition of the wreck, which is now broken into small pieces, such as could 
not carry away a ship's anchor if it should get entangled in them, and the remains 
of the wreck will soon be entirely covered with mud, as the tide has formed a 
basin round the schooner to the depth of about 12 feet lowerthan the natural bed 
of the river, which has already begun to fill up, so that the greatest part of her 
timbers, none of which were left standing, are now 3 feet under the mud, and in 
placing both of these small charges the civer was obliged to take down a shovel 
with him to clear away the mud and sand at the bottom to the above mentioned 
depth; we can vouch particularly for the stateof this wreck, having been em- 
ployed every day for more than two months in descending with our diving appa 





WILLIAM PURDO. 


ratus to get up the iron bars which formed the cargo of the schooner, and of 


which we have recovered several tons.” 


PEEPS INTO PARIS. 
BY GRIMGIBBER. 
THE HOUSEHOLD HOSPITAL. 

In the present Maithusiation of the social system, when paupers are compell- 
ed to eat, like hunger, throngh stone walls, in order to take a peep at their wives, 
there is some comfort in the contemplation of an establishment where human 
nature in rags is still admitted to participate in the impulses and sensibilities of 
human nature in purple and fine linen. 

Among the most painful pictures traced by the iron pencil of Crabbe, is his 
sketch of the Almsbouse. Yet the portrait, now of thirty years’ celebrity, wants 
a single gloomy shade to render it a still trothfal representation. The grief of 
those whom God hath joined, put asunder by the hand of man, hath a sound al- 
most as doleful as that of Rachel weeping for her children ; and the forced 
widowhood of the poor, if a salutary, is truly an afflicting measure of modern 
jurisprudence. 

It happened that, after perusing, the other day, in a French newspaper, the de- 
tails of a revolt in the workhouse of one of our great manufacturing towns, 
(embellished by the translator till it might have been mistaken for a description 
of the Rape of the Sabines,) I set forth upon one of those daily saunterings 
which initiate me into much of Parisian life and manners, unknown to those who 
put their trust in chariots or in horsemen. 

I was retarded, however, unexpectedly, on the threshold of myattic. The 
most independent of men is, in some trifling particular or other, dependent upon 
the ministry of his fellow-creatures; and even I, Grimgibber, though as little 
sophisticated as most members of civilized society, have still a point or two to 
descend or ascend, before | can pronounce myself superior to social ceremony 
My *“*pomp”’ is not altogether of the nature which Lear counsels to ‘ take 
physic :”’ but it might not be the worse for a saline draught. This is a long pre- 
amble, to apologize to myself and the world for employing a shoeblack! Ser- 
vant have I none. J cannot say to this or that fellow in livery, ‘do this, and he 
doeth it;”? but there is an honest drodge of all work appertaining to the house 
wherein I am one of seven-and-twenty lodgers, to whom I sometimes say ‘* Clean 
my shoes,” and he cleans thein—t. ¢., when he hath nothing else todo. Yet, 
let me not wrong my friend Jacqaes. Not being a man of wit and fashion about 
town, | need not sacrifice my friend for the sake of a jest; but boldly admit that, 
for the small gratuity of forty sols, or ove shilling and eightpence, per week, 
Jacques performs as many litle offices in my household, as the same sum, with 
a guinea added to it for board wages, would not purchase of an accomplished 
flunky. It is true the poor fellow makes his breakfast upon the scanty residue 
of mine: and succeeds to the poet’s threadbare coats and darned hosen. But 
as his customary suit is of blue 6asane, auch as forms the costume in ordinary 
of the Auvergnat porters and water carriers of Paris, his utmost gain from the 
Grimgibber defroque is the twopence halfpenny he may be able to extort for 
them, from the fryer, or old-clothesman, at the door. 

J dare not retlect upon the number of times per diem which, for this consider 
ation, Jacques feels himself, in honour and duty, bound to mount five steep floors 
into my attic! °Tis a good, affectionate creature—a florid, hard-featured young 
fellow of five-and-twenty—with iron muscles, a frame of adamant, and a heart 
—but the heart shall speak anon for itself. Though the slave of a dozen other 
individuals, at least as capricious and enacting as myself, Jacques never crosses 
my threshold outof humour. Like a lurk, he wakes me with a song; and | 
could sometimes find it in my heart to break his head, when, in the act of de- 
livering to my hand some ‘small account,” the very sight of which sets m; 
teeth on edge, he salutes my eyes and ears with his usual merry face and merry 
tune. One would think that care never came near him. Did he but know the 
gripe of such troubles, his sympathizing nature would render his countenance 
as giumphy as an undertaker’s, when presenting me with these unwelcome mis 
sives, 

it is now three years since I became the tenant of my aerial habitation, (which 
procures me the honour of being the first person to whom Pheebus makes his 
bow every moming when he rises upon Paris,) and, during the whole of the 
period, the assiduities of Jacques have been on the increase. 

The grand apartments of the three lower stories of the house, probably fur- 
nish the drudge with great gains ; but in ¢hemhe is bullied by upper servants, and 
exposed to the contumely of those jacks in office or in livery, who have no bet- 
ter mote of shewing their consequence than tyrannizing over their equals. In 
the Grimgibber garrets, on the contrary, he meets with small gains, but gentle 
entreatment. He comes with a sympathizing heart, to the abode of poverty 
for he hath already learnt the secret, that in suffering persecution we learn merey 
He respects the poor author’s threadbare coat, because it ensures consideration 
from the wearer towards his own fustian jacket; and, if the leathern straps of 
his porter’s crochet have galled his own shoulders, he tacitly understands that the 
lodger in an attic, who breakfasts on a twopenny roll and a cup of milk, may have 
burthens of his own to bear, scarcely less galling 

Les it not be inferred that my friend Jacques presumes upon these philosophi- 
cal speculations. His address is as respectable to myself as to the rich Viscount 
who inhabits our ground-floor, or rather as to his valet-de-chambre, who is a far 
greater man than the Viscount. His “ Monsieur a-t-il quelque chose da com- 
mander?! is as deferentially phrased in the third person, as though ‘ Monsieur ” 
were one of those dainty Messieurs to whom Boivin charges five guineas tor 
cambric shirts, and Blin twice as much for their superfiue coats. Sometimes 
when, of a winter's evening, he sees me coaxing up the embers of my scanty fire, 
and trying to throw as much light as possible from my solitary candle upon the 
sheet of paper I am scribbling, the poor fellow seems loath to leave meto my 
loneliness ; makes excuses for lingering to turn down my bed, arrange my ward 
robe, or place my cafetiére of hot water on the hearth. Uneasy at seeing me 
:0 comfortless, it is only by increase of kindness he knows to increase my stock 
of comforts. 

With all this diligence, however, I have had occasion to regret, for some weeks 
past, that Jacques is beginning to be somewhat remiss in his duties. The cafe- 
t-ére, though still placed on the hearth, has sometimes been placed there without 
waier; enda hole in the bottom (though mended without any appeal to my purse 
by some tinkermg Auvergnat cousin or frierd of Jacques) bore a fatal accusa 
tion against the absence of mind of my poor etrand-man. Though far from 
blind to his faults, my countenance towards him, on tbis trying occasion, was 








more in sorrow than in anger; for it was clear to me, that the poor fellow was 
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ot having occurred, and the commission referred to not having been establish- 


<4, it became my imperative duty after the first day of September instant, to ap- 

oint suitable Commissioners and Surveyors for the purposes specified in said 
Resolve, and that I have appointed and commissioned John G. Deane, Mitford P. 
Norton and William P. Baffott, as Surveyor under said Resolve. 

J have also the honour to inform your Excellency, that I have instructed the 
said Commissioners and Surveyor, to proceed to the Eastern Boundary Line of 
this State, and to explore and examine the country bordering on the same, and 
to ascertain bow far any line of exploration ur otherwise has been traced and 
marked towards the North West Angle of Nova Scotia, as claimed by Maine 
and the United States, and to follow the same, examining the face of the coun- 
try, and the streams, and ascertaining elevations—and to move on a due North 
Line towards the height of land, where is to be found the spot which we claim 
as the North West Angle of Nova Scotia—making careful observations of all 
facts relative to the characterof the country, and bearing upon the question 
pending between the two Governments; and also in like manner tracing and ex- 
amining the Northern Line along the Highlands, which divide the Rivers falling 
into the St. Lawrence, from those falling into the Atlantic Ocean. 

In short the object of the expedition is, to ascertain by examination upon the 
face of the earth, the actual facts, and the practicability of running and locating 
adue North Line, according to vur construction of the treaty—and to obtain a 
typograpbical report of the country, particularly about the North West Angle of 
Nova Scotia. 

The sole design of this Note, is to give to your Excellency the facts relative 
to the nature and object of the expedition under present instructions, that you 
may understand the exact state of the matter, knowing that there are many 
vague rumors and unfounded reports on this subject, tending to mislead and 
deceive. 

With great respect, I have the honour to be, Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) EDWARD KENT, Governor of the State of Maine. 


STATE Of MAINE. 
Resolve in relation to the North Eastern Boundary. 
Approved March 23d, 1838. 

Resolved that our Senators and Representatives in Congress be requested to 

urge the passage of the Bill for the survey of the North Eastern Boundary of 

the United States, &c., now pending in Congress, and that if said Bill shall not 

become a law during the present Session of Congreas, and if the Government 

of the United States, either alone or in conjunction with Great Britain or the 

State of Maine, shall not on or before the first day of September next, establish 

andappoint a Commissioa fora Survey of said Boundary Line, it shall then be 

the imperative duty of the Governor without further delay, to appoint forthwith, 

suitable Commissioners and Surveyors for ascertaining, running, and locating the 

North Eastern Boundary Line of this State, and to cause the same to be carried 
into operation. 


Government House, Fredericton, N. B. 
October 1, 1838. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by the hands of J. S. 
Little, Esquire, of your Excellency’s communication of the 25th ultimo, enclos- 
ing the copy of a‘ Resolve,” of the Legislature of the State of Maine, and 
intorming me that you have appointed Commissioners and Surveyors under that 
Resolve, and have furnished them with instructions, of which your Excellency 
has been pleased to detail to me the substance. 

After haviag seen the Resolutions adopted by the Congress of the United 
States on the 4:h of July last, I confess I had not expected any further action on 
the part of the State of Maine, in reference toa question which is now in dis- 
cussion betwixt the two General Governments, with, asI firmly believe, a sin- 
cere desire to bring it to an early and satisfactory close. 

Of the courtesy of your Excellency’s communication, I beg you to believe that 
I am perfectly sensible: and when in reply thereto, I inform your Excellency, 
that I shall aot deem it necessary to interfere with a mission, whose operations 
shall be confined to the purpose stated in your Excellency’s Letter, namely, that 
of merely obtaining topographical! information, it is incumbent upon me to add, 
that it will be my imperative duty, not to suffer any infringement of tne pos- 





thwarted every thing, a that" most 


d_ flattering, have 
suddenly become blasted and overwhelmed. In this conclusion his Lordship is 
ecems to be borne out by the tenor of the various Addresses recently presented to 
him, as well as by the public press in the two Provinces generally ; and if all this 
should have the effect of driving the shabby crew from Downing Street, we 
shall heartily rejoice. 
His Lordship, in another part of his proclamation, says—“ that the disposal 
of the political prisoners was a matter foreign to his mission ;” and that “ that 
question ought to have been settled previous to his arrival.” We know not how 
that may be, but we hope it is not intended to cast any blame on that gallant offi- 
cer, Sir John Colborne, whose hands were, in relation to this matter, tied. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, such as they are, had instructed Sir John to observe every 
possible lenity towards those atrocious traitors who deluged their country in 
blood, and to save their lives if he could. Not content with this, Lord Jobn 
Russell declared publicly in the House of Commons, that bis colleagues had 
written to Sir John Colborne to say, that “they were of opinion, that capital 
punishments in all cases of treason were inexpedient.” Under such circum- 
stances it was hardly to be expected that Sir John, with such limited powers— 
who was administering the Government ad interim, and that only for a few 
weeks—would take the responsibility of bringing the prisoners to justice, when 
his successor was so near at hand, vested with full and almost dictatorial autho- 
rity, either to pardon or to punish. 

The Proclamation, however, is in all its bearings, and in all that has relation 
to it, of deep import to the Colonial reader, and we have consequently inserted 
it entire in this day’s impression. 


We insert the correspondence that has taken place between Governor Kent, 
of the State of Maine, and Sir John Harvey, her Majesty's Governor of the 
Province of New Brunswick, on the subject of the Boundary. The Maine 
Commissioners, it will be seen, are permitted to explore the disputed territory, 
and to run the line according to the views of the politicians of that State, and 
on the authority of that State—thus admitting the State of Maine to a participa- 
tion in the discussions of the general question. This polite acquiescence has 
doubtless been authorised by the very pliable gentlemen who unhappily for Eng- 
land rule her destinies at this time. Lord Palmerston, it may be recollected, in 
his last communication to the American Government, intimated that in any fu- 
ture arrangements on this subject, the State of Maine must be a party ! In this 
way that sagacious man, who is by courtesy called a statesman, has contrived, 
in all subsequent discussions, to secure a majority against himself ! 

The Maine Commission has, we suppose, ere this, proceeded to business, and 
the result of its labours may be easily anticipated. What step is New Bruns- 
wick to take inthis new position of affairs' Are the inhabitants of that Pro- 
vince to remain dormant during the activity of their neighbours, and the supine- 
ness of theirown Government! We should think not—for if Maine has found 
it necessary to take an active part in the negotiation, so ought New Brunswick ; 
and we trust that at the meeting of the next Legislature, the House of Assem- 
bly wiil lose no time in voting a supply of money, and appointing Commissioners 
to make a similar exploration on the part of the Province. The cases are ex- 
actly similar, and the recognition of the right of one thus to assume govern- 
mental powers, establishes a like privilege on the part of the other. The Re- 
port of a New Brunswick Commission will be a fair offset to that of Maine. In 
this way the Downing Street blunder may be, in some degree, repaired. 








session and jurisdiction which Great Britain holds in the Territory in dispute, 
until the question of the right is decided. 
With great respect, I have the honour, &c. &c. 
J. HARVEY. 
Lt. Governor of H. B. Majesty's Province of New Brunswick. 
To His Excellency Governor Kent, &c. &c. 





The wind having got round to the westward the Malabar, 74, sailed yesterday 


about noon from Pictou, leaving only H. M. Frigate Inconstunt, Capt. Pring, in 
port. The Inconstant isto convey His Excellency the Governor General, fami- 
ly and suite to England, and the present arrangement is understood to be that she 
will sail for the Chesapeake, on the Ist November, with the Countess of Dur- 
ham and family and a part of the suite. And that His Excellency will leave 


Quebec, on the 27th inst, and proceed to Montreal thence to Washington, | 


and afterwards to such place as may have been fixed upon for his final embarka- 
tion. — Quebec Mercury. 

It is generally said that Sir John Colborne will establish his Head Quarters for 
the winter at Montreal, and we furtlrer hear that the Officers of Civil and Milita- 
ry Departments, more immediately connected with the Government and Com- 
raand, have received notice to remove to that city by the end of the present 
or commencement of the ensuing month. The Gazette remarks that ‘* Quebec, 
at least, will be a quiet place during the winter."’— Jb. 

Louis Perrault, one of the rebel refugees, had the effrontery to return to town 
yesterday. It is ourbelief the authorities will not lay hold of him. Those 
whose business it is to take the ** bull by the horns,’ will, we suspect, be very 
glad to sneak under Lord Durham’s late Declaratory Proclamation. We, of 
course, think our interpretation of the effect of this last Proclamation to be cor- 
rect, but we have no objection to see the matter properly tested.—Montreal 
Cour. 

——E 

Irish Appointments. —Her Majesty, by her royal letter, having appointed the 
Right Hon. Nicholas Ball, her Attorney General, to be of her Majesty's most 
Hon. Privy Council in Ireland, be on Monday, in council, toek the usual oaths, 
and his place at the board accordingly. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
has been pleased to appoint Sir John Bur'ie, Bart., of Marble-hill, to be Vice 
Lieutenant of the county, and the county of the town of Galway, during the 
absence of the Marquis of Clapricarde. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
has been pleased to approve of James O'Hara, of Laneboy, Esq , being appoint- 
ed a Deputy Lieutenant for the county of the town of Galway.—Dudblin Mail. 

A * Long Yarn.”—The lov gest “ yarn” ever spun is wow manufacturing at 
the ropery of Mossrs. Haggie, at Gateshead This rope, when finished, will 
be 4800 yards in length, extending to nearly three miles. An invitation has 
been given to all those strangers to inspect it, in the course of spinning, ‘‘ who 
may have a taste for long and tough-spun yarns.” 

The Rev. Mr. Magawly, a Roman Catholic clergyman, is engaged by the ca- 
nal company in the construction of a boat to be psopelled by quicksilver, and 
which is expected to go 20 miles in an hour.— Waterford Chronicle. 

The steamer Forfarshire, from Hull for Dundee, was lost in a gale, on the 
Ferne Islands; all the passengers, twenty five in number, perished, save one, 
and the captain and ten of the crew were also drowned. Many of the passen- 
gers were ladies. 

The London and Birmingham rail-way is finally completed. The distance 
was run in four hours and a quarter. 

it is with pleasure we have to state that, from inquiries made, the state of the 


Earl of Derby’s health is as favourable as can be expected after his recent severe | 


attack. 
A salmon of 304 lbs. weight was caught in the Ribble last week, near to Wal- 
ton-le- Dale. 





Marrried at Huutington Conn. on the 15th inst by the Rev. Isaac Jones, Thomas W. 
Grocer of this City, late of Spanish Town, Jnmaica, to Frances Maluida, eldest danghter 
ot Doctor Algermon 8. Jones of the former place. Oct. 30. 


Twenty-five cents will be given for No 2, Vol. 6, for the Albion at this Office. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9 a 9} per cent prem. 


GENE AMBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1838. 





We are without later intelligence from England than that supplied by the 
Royal William, and must remain so until the packet of the 24:h Sept. shall 
arrive. The steamer Liverpool will sail on the 20th of October, and may be 
expected from the 5th to the 10th of November. 





The Earl of Durham, in giving publicity to the late Act of the Imperial Par- 
liament in relation to his Government, has, in another proclamation of some 
length, entered pretty largely into Canadian affairs and the acts of his own ad- 
ministration. His Excellency has, in this document, which is written with much 
ability—and which we have heard ascribed to his own pen—defended himself with 
Vigor, and claimed for his measures a large share of public approbation. He declares 
that one of the principal advantages of the amnesty was, that it secured for his poli- 
cy the “ general approval of the people of the United States.” It is also assumed 
that the interference of Parliament and the defection of the Ministers, have 


We find the following in the Montreal Courier. It gives us great pleasure to 
hear that such a plan is about to be adopted. Colonial Corps consisting of men 
who have family attachments in the province, and who know the localities and 
| are inured to the climate, will be of infinite value, and should be embodied with- 

out a moment’s delay. 
| The Cornwall and Prescott journal’speak confidently of its being the intention 
of Government to organizse, alongthe Frontier, several Permanent Provincial 
Corps ; and, the Cornwall Observer states, that the plan has been already acted 
upon withregard to those of the Company of Volunteezs in that town, who 














-One thing in particular is remarkable of this Opera. ~ It has at once placed its 

author upon the very pinnacle of eminence, from a comparatively obscure sta- 

tion. Mr. Rooke, though regularly bred to the profession of music, has never 

till now held any prominent station therein. We can imagine him to have 
been deeply smitten, as he sat in the orchestra, with the delicious warblings of 

the exquisite melodists we have named, when the style was in its greatest novel- 

ty, and can easily suppose the train of ideas raised in a musical imagination ; 

still more vividly can we imagine the astonishment and admiration which the firet 

hearing of “ Der Freischiitz” or of “‘ Oberon” must have produced in him. 

The expansion of his English ideas, the succession of novel musical thoughts, 
their rapid and surprising combination with his previous tastes,—all these work- 
ing in a@ mind so sensible of harmony as Mr. Rooke evidently possesses, 
combined to bring about the charming yet eladorate work, the “ Amilie.” The 

Opera, we believe, has been composed nearly ten years; but two important 
causes have conspired to keep it from the public ear, and its author from the 

distinction he deserves ;—first, the struggle, the difficult struggle, which ob- 

scure merit has to encounter, when it is brought into collision with established 
merit, fame, and influence; and second, the diffidence which modest merit ex- 
periences in pressing its claims to public attention, the doubts of insufficient ex- 
cellence, the desire to give additional polish—from all of which those are exempt 
who on the one hand have already obtained an established name, or who on the 
other are impudent pretenders and quacksin science. Suffice it that after along 
lapse of time, it was given to a British audience, through the instramentality of 
the highly talented vocalist, as it is said, who is now sustaining its principal tenor 
part at the National Theatre of this city. The Opera produced to Mr. Rooke 
£500 from the Theatre, and* £1000 for the copyright from a first-rate musical 
publishing house in London, and its fame is spread abroad in every direction. 

The glot of the piece is very simple, but it does not outrage probabilities. A 
young man, in infancy a foundling in the Tyrol (Horncastle) is enamoured with 
a peasant girl, Amilie (Miss Sherriff). He goes with other young men to oppose 
invasion, and in the army he discovers his father an Austrian Nobleman (Se- 
gun). The father learns the son’s attachment, and imposes on him the test of 
love, vlz. that he shall never see nor hold communication with her for an entire 
year. Inthe meantime duty calls the father into the Tyrol, where he sees Amilie, 
perceives her worth, and at the end of the year joins their hands. Another part 
of the plot consists in the love of Chamois hunter( Wilson) for the damsel. He 
is a man of strong and violent passions, yet not unmixed with better feelings. 
He suggests various means of obtaining her hand, or carrying her off, yet he will 
not permit any personal injury to his rival, to whom at length he uawillingly re- 
signs her. There is but little dialogue, and it is mixed up with much recitative, 
and many characteristic choruses, the latter of which are most magnificiently 
beautiful. The overture of this Opera, agreeably to a fasbion which has been 
perfected by Weber, is in a great measure a synopsis of the music in detail, con- 
taining many snatches of the finest passages, and being of a sort cf musical des- 
cription of the fable itself. Its style is quite in keeping with the rest of the 
piece, and it is a delightful composition. As we have before hinted this is an 
elaborate work, and its entire beauties cannot be ascertained under three or four 
hearings at least. With the cognoscenti it will everbe a distinguished favourite, 
aud it will perform a most important part in promoting the science of music. 

We have occupied so much space with our remarks onthe Opera that we are 
obliged to condense those on the vocalists, whose extraordinary talents so greatly 
illustrate it in performauce. Of these, Mr. Wilson, the principal tenor, is a first- 
rate specimen of tone, taste, and good judgment ; he sings with perfect ease and 
truth to a high compass without a falsetto, and his solos are sweet beyond des- 
cription. Miss Shirreff, the principal soprano, is equally remarkable for the 
delicacy, sweetness, truth, and rapiaity of her execution; and there is such a 
tone of feeling in her acting as well as clear enunciation in her speech that 
we hardly know whether as actress or contatrice she is more to be admired. Mr. 
Seguin, the principal basso, possesses a vocal organ of such magnificence, ac 
companied with a taste so highly cultivated, that no description can do him jus- 
tice. In fact all these artists must be heard, to be appreciated properly. The 





felt disposed to enlist. The system is agoodone, and if due care be exercised 
| in the selection of Officers, it will doubtles effect all that is wanted..” 
| —— 
In a former number we stated that Mr. Boulton,Chief Justice of Newfoundland, 


would be sacrificed to the fishy mob of that place by the Colonial Office. This 
hasfproved but too true, and that ill-used and much persecuted gentleman, has re- 
cently returned to Upper Canada. Papers before us describe the ill treatment 
he has received, and the iusults that were offered to his lady—insults which she 
bore with a spirit that constitute hera heroine. We would fait describe some 
of these atrocities, but they are a foul blot on the society of Newfoundland, and 
we pass them for the present. 

The Malabar has sailed from Quebec, leaving the Inconstant frigate to carry 
his Excellency Lord Durham to England. His Lordship, family and suite, will 
leave Quebec on the 31st inst. for New York, and will reach Whitehall on the 
2d of November, where they will he met by the British Consul and some other 
| gentlemen from this city. The distinguished visitors will, after passing a few 
days in the commercial metropolis, proceed to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
yon, &c., and embark on board the Jncons¢ant, which will in the mean time come 
round to the Chesapeake to receive them. Such is the present arrangement. 

The Royal William sails this day on her return voyage. She is a noble boat 
aud has a good kind hearted Captain; and will, with the prevailing westerly 
winds, make a rapid passage. 


AMILIE, OR THE LOVE TEST.—AN OPERA. 
The music by W. M. Rooke, Esq. 

The merits no less than the success of this musical work demand a more par- 
ticular notice than we usually devote to the subject of the opera; and if these 
were not enough, the wanscendent talents of the principal vocalists who have 
lent their aid tu illustrate its beauties, make it altogether imperative in us to take 
the matter into circumstantial review. 





Tt has been too frequently, because unjustly, urged that we are nut a musical na- 
tion, and that no musical production of British talent would have more than ephe 
meral existence, or a limited range of popularity. To disprove this we might cite 
the “ Artaxerxes” of Arne, who though the son of a foreigner was a born Eng- 
jishman, and received in England his musical education ;—we might point to the 
composition of Shield, whose melodies are as much admired now as they were 
fifty years ago; we might give the names of Onslow, Crotch, Caleott, Purcell, 
Webbe, Bull, Travers, Boyce, King, Bishop, Balfe, cum multis alits, whose com- 
positions are the admiration of foreigners as well as of fellow citizens, and many 
of which possess such a depth of science,and produce such a splendour of ef- 
fect as may place them in honourable competition with those of any nation inthe 
world. But we believe the climax to be capped, at least as regards the operatie 
music of English masters, by the work which forms the subject of this article, and 
which we are prepared to assert would have done honour to Audbcr, Rossini, or 
even Weber himself. 

It may be fairly admitted that the “ Amilie ” exhibits in many of its features 
proefs that the composer has studied closely the works of Weber and Auber. 
This is no depreciation of his musical talents. Every professor of the fine arts, 
every cultivator of science, is expected to avail himself of the works of distin- 
guished predecessors, and to prove his own taste and judgment from diligent ex- 
amination of the instruction they impart. It is sufficient that those great mas- 
ters have given a bent to the style of Mr. Rooke’s composition without fettering 
his genius, and that he has conformed to some of their best peculiarities without 
slavishly following their footsteps. The most prominent characteristic of the 
melodies, however, is not from either of these masters. It consists of those 
wild yet sweet and simple themes collected from the national music of the Tyro- 
lese and the Swiss, such as we have been delighted to hear under the names of 
“ Ranz des Vaches,” “* Mountain melodies,” &c., and to which British ears were 
not familiarly accustomed until within the last twelve years, since which they 
have been listened to with rapture as they were deliciously poured forth by the 
| voices of Mesdames Schultz, Stockhausen, Caradori, and in this country by Mes- 
j dames Otto and Maroncelli ;—melodies which we cannot wonder should go 
lirectly to the hearts of the natives, since they are found so delightful even to 
; those who are strangers to the associations connected with them 


’ 











chorusses, at least forty in number, under the able direction of the chorus-mas- 
ter, Mr. Duggan, are superb, and as forthe orchestral part of the performances, 
itis altogether faultless, and reflects the highest credit on Mr. Penson under 
whose anxious superintendence the whole has been conducted. ‘The only fault 
to the general brilliancy of the performance is that of “* The Count’s valet.” As 
it is played here it is insufferably broad, vulgar, absurd, and out of keeping. In 
short it is disgusting, and cannot too soon be corrected. The part is one of 
low comedy, and pertness, of course, but not one entirely out of nature. Away 
with such trash ! 

We are aware that in this account we have been using superlatives, bat our 
sincere conviction is that fastidiousness itself can hardly find a fault to carp at, 
in this grand operatic effort. To say less than we have said would, in our 
opinion, have been gross injustice to all concerned as well as to our readers ; and 
even yet we feel that there is much to be enlarged upon before we be fairly ac- 
quitted of our task. 

We have barely opportunity to announce one of the most splendid engravings 
that was ever imported, “* The Preaching of John Knox.” Painted by Sir D. 
Wilkie, engraved by Doo, and containing twenty portraits of distinguished cha- 
racters. The plate is about 30 inches by 22. Price $75. We may probably 
give a detailed account of the subject next week. For sale by W. A. Colman, 
206 Broadway. 

Cummings’ Miniatures.—We have recently seen a miniature portrait of 
——- Yates, Esq., an English gentleman, executed in the finest style of art by 
Mr. Thos. S. Cummings of this city, and we intended ere this to have made a 
passing remark thereon, but the pressure of other matter has hitherto prevented 
us. In referring to it now, our main object is to point out the signal service to 
the arts performed through the works of such artists as this gentleman. The 
miniature which calls forth these remarks is ipso facto somewhat too florid, but 
the artist's knowledge of the chemistry of colours, the action of the atmosphere, 
and the nature of the material (ivory) on which he works, has taught him to 
perform what will many years hence be a perfect likeness, when the originay 
shall have ceased to mingle with the animated world. 

Mr. Cummings is an Englishman born, but was brought to this country in his 
infancy, and bas acquired all his knowledge of the fine arts from American 
He is deservedly at the head of his profession, not only in the execu- 


tion of portraits in miniature, but also in the theory of his most fascinating 
art. . 





sources. 





R. H. RUSSELL FOR ONE NIGHT MORE.—MRS. WATSON begs respectfully to 
1 acquaint the public that her first Benefit Concert in this city, will take place Wednes- 
| day next, the 24th, at the City Hotel, when the above distinguished vocalist, whose extra- 
ordinary popularity caused hundreds to be again disappointed of admmission at his second 
concert, will make possitively his last appearance previous to his going south, and will 
sing his most favourite songs, among which are, ’y request, the Maniac, Wind of the 
Winter Night, Our way across the Mountain ho! The Ivy Green, &c. &c. Miss Clarence 
Wells and Miss Jackson, wil] also appear.—To cowmmence at half past 7, and finish about 
10 o’clock. Oct. 20. 





Waste D—A situation as Nursery Governess by a respectable Englishwoman who has 
been accustomed to Tuition, would have no objection to take charge of the primary 
department of a genteel school. The most satisfactory references given, apply by letter 
post paid to M.E. at the Office of this paper. Oct. 20 tf. 


UNIOR GOVERNESS OR COMPANION.—A young English Lady of 16 is desirous 
to obtain a situation to take charge of the younger branches of a family of respecta- 
bility, or as companion to a Lady. 





She is competent to instruct pupils in the English and French languages, writing, Arith- 
metic, Geography, and the rudiments of Music. Address A. G. 82 Chatham Street New- 
York (Oct. 201t.*} 





G ENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST.—Louis Stanislaus, lately from Cleveland (Ohio), 
T being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 
‘ollection of all claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gene - 
rally. 

Sandusky City, on account of its geographica! situation and its various rail roads ter- 
minating there, presents advantages greater than any other place in that part of the 
West.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveland and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 miles 
from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at a very short distance from Elyria, Huron, 
Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Maumee City and Monroe. ; 

L. 8. having been engaged in the above business for twelve years, having visited the 
principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that 
th ah the advantages worth noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estatc to emigrants 
from Europe. 

L. S. may be seen at No. 94 Broadway, unti! the 24 inst. 

New-York Oct. 20, 1838. 

References —Hon. E. Lane, chief judge of the Supreme Court, Norwalk [Ohio]; Hon 
R. Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohi »)}; Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 
& Co , Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & Clarks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Coit, Esq., 60 
Wall street, Amos Palmer, Esq., Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. (Oct. 23 1t.*] 
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THE IVY LEAF. 





Written by Miss F. Byron; the Music composed and arranged for the Piano Forte by E. Loder. Fiot, Meignen and Co., Philadelphia. 





‘ 
} Allegro maestoso ma con spirito. 
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Where gallant knights held tournament, 
And lovely forms were seen, 
Time’s with'ring hand hath mould’ring laid 


ANTED, to go to Canada—a person competent to give instruction in Music, and ia 
the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—office No.12, between 
the hours of 10 and 12 A.M. (Aug. 4.-tf.] 


RS. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte, 

Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils. 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street. 
(Sept.22-tf.] 





TUYVESANT INSTITUTE.—Lectures on English Literature by Dr. Barber.—Dr. 
Barber will commence the above course by a lecture on the Poetry of the Bible, illus- 
trated by various readings, on Wednesday evening Oct. 10th at 8 o’clock. 
2nd Lecture of the course; Tragediss of Shakspeare, with Readings. 
‘ ‘ 


3rd do. : Comedies of Shakspeare, * , 
4th Milton a “ “ “ “ 
5th Byron "a “ “ “ “ 
6th Scott ” “ “ “ “ 
7th Campbell ¥ “ “ “ “ 
Sth Cowper ss “ “ “ s 
Oth and 10ta American Poets “ “ “ 


Tickets for the course admitting a lady and gentieman, $5; Family ticket, $7 ; Single 
ticket, 50 cts; may be had at the Institute, at Mr. Crowens, 155 Broadway, of of Mr. 
Radde, 322 Broadway [Oct.6-1t*} 


| = AND SPANISH LANGUAGES.—Professor Tratebas, to whom so many per- 
sons in this city are indebted for their knowledge in the French and Spanish Lan- 
guages, and who are soon enabled to understand and speak by way of his most approved 
system of uniting theory with practice, informs the public and his friends, that he con- 
tinues to attend the instruction of said languages, which are easily acquired when taught 
by a Professor acquainted with the native tongue of the students, and so conversant with 
it as to keep them from those idiomatic blunders, unavoidable by those who learn theore- 
tically only. 
Terms—Private lessons $25 per quarter, a proportional reduction made when there is an 
accession of pupils in the same family. 





Schools and Academies attended on the most reasonable terms 























Amid thy tendrils green ! 
And thou hast seen the forest oak, 
Thro’ many a joyful May— 





and Singing. Schools and families attended within ten miles of the city. 
A class for the French language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No. 2 
Mercer street. (s15-3m") 


retail. 


A great variety constantly on hand, ard warranted. 


G. & W.H. Jennison, 
June 23-ly.* 


corner Varick and Chariton sts. 





A CARD.—TO THE NOBILITY AND QUALITY OF THE CANADAS.—Mr. Wm, 
Pease, (son-in-law of the late Thos. Eliot, Esq., of London, organ builder) respect- 
fully informs them he has an extensive musical establishment of Piano Fortes, Music, 
&c., and that he is prepared to execute orders for the justly celebrated Grand Action 
Piano Fortes, which are superior for tone and workmanship to any in the country, his in- 
struments have received first premiums several times at the different Fairs held in the 
city of New York, and he has the pleasure of announcing that he has again received the 
first premium at the late fairheld September 15th, 1838, for the best toned grand action 
Piano Forte. 

A very extensive assortment of Piano Fortes of New York and Boston manufacture, 
for sale wholesale ana retail at the lowest New York prices. Orders addressed to Wm. 
Pease, New York & Boston, Piano Forte warehouse, 333 Broadway, nearly opposite 
Carlton House, will be duly attended to. [Sept.29-6t | 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 
SECRETARY’s Orrick, Albany, July 16, 1838 
Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next genera’ election of this state, to be held 
on the Sth, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
to be elected. 
I hereby give you notice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 
in the place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 


cember next. JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State 
To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 
N.B. The inspector of election in the several! wards in your city and connty will give 


N.B.—French and Spanish Gentlemen, desirous of learning English, will find it to their | notice of the election of four representatives to Congress fromtheThird Congressional 


Evening classes are forming at his Rooms, No 
oc that. 


advantage to apply to Professor Tratebas. 


122 Church street. 
J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway. & 22 Wall 
¢ street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 
S. J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice thathe has no other offices but at 120 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed tJune9-tf.] S. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


THE HUMAN EYE 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases 
The Eye examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect the slightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit 
ted (as usual) to the particular defect Sep | A 
TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from Al- 
bany, to No. 8& Liberty street. (near Broadway,) New York. Where he 
every operation in the Dental Art His charges are reduced one third from the usual de- 
mand elsewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if not superior to any 
established practitioner in this city. 
UP? N. B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usu'l. Frees repvucep. 
‘June 30-tf.1 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, ard Dipioma of the American Institute 


were awarded for the “‘best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth,and improvements in the art of Dentistry,”’te JONATHAN 


DODGE, M.D. Member of the Med of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medica! and Mechanica! Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers. (near Chatham street,) New York Rab, 11.) 
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District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for 


| filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 


The above is a true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State 
JACOB ACKER. 
Sheriff city and county of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, July 28, 1838. 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once iN each week until 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriffs office. [Aug.18-tf.j 





TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
The regular days of sailing of the steamers ROYAL WILLIAM and LIVERPOOL are 
fixed as follows :— 
From Liverpool From New York 
20th Sept. 20th Oct. 20th Oct. 12th November. 
The Royal William, Capt. Swainson, will leave Liverpool, as above mentioned, on the 


20th inst.. and will sail from New York 18th October. Her character for speed and safe- 


| ty is already well established, she is divided into separate compartments by water tight 





bulk heads, which plan has given such security and confidence to the public, 
The Liverpool is a splendid new steam ship, purchased by tho company fr 
Tobin, 1050 tons burthen and 464 horse power. 
ddescription She 
the 12th November 

ol one hundred and sixty dollars, for which wines and all sto 
neers taken. 
iccompany each vessel 





Her cabin accommodations will be 
leaves Liverpool] on the 20th October, and New York on 


es are fur- 





y se ships will be charged 25 cents per single sheet. larger letters in 
proportion \ . willl 1 opriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they | 
will be taken onthe payment, in addition to the ships postage as above, of the reen ur 
Pnelish nostag . . . } ‘ nen 4 . 1 . : 
I nglish | ‘ f 1 Liverpool to the port of de parture from England to the Continent, 
which port should be designated on every letter 
fty tons (me rement of | t goods will be taken per Royal William at the rate of | 
For passage or fre t, apply to 
ABM. BELL & CO 
Oct.13 JACOB HARVEY, 23 P 


Spey me GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 


ae NISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and | 
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n Sir John | 


of the } 


























Hath seen its leafless branches fall, 
And blighted trunk decay. 


BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 
The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 


From Bristol. 
Qist July. 


From New York. 
16th August. 
Sth September. 4th October. 

27th October 22d November. 

Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and servants, half price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 

The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber; and the like facility will be af 
fordedto those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 

A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- 
fort and security of the passengers 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by | 

RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 
Agent of the Great Western Steam Ship Co 


ine 


(June 30) 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeol, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz 


Ships. | Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| 








York. Liverpool 

Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, j|July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, — “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jam. 1, May 1}, 
Orpheus, Bailey, | 2 OS Se RR ae Fe 
Roscius, | Collins, p BB. GRY 9 Gy eB, TR, ag, 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,| ** 19, “ 19, “ 49, 
Independence, | E. Nye, Sy ug, oe Tes Ee ee oS OC, 
Virginian, | 1. Harris, } 4 2B, 6.36, 16 20 ses 1, Feb. 1. June 1, 
Oxford, | J. Rathbone, ey * ih *. me | as” %F * F 

Siddons, Britton, |= * oe “Rane te” me I 
North America, | Hoxie, \Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,} “ 19, “ 19, © jy, 
Roscoe, |J.C.Delanon, | “ 7 * % « a" SS  * & §* SB, 
Sheffield, F.P.Allen, | “13, “ 38, * 18, |Nov. 1 MarchI, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “19, “ 19, “ — a a | 6 CF 
Sheridan, Depeyster, 1 *e, «“ o © i * 13 «© 39 « je 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June l,j; “ 19, “ 39 “ 39 

Geo.Washington! H. Holdrege. | 4 7. ee Th.  F = .m:.* @ 

United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,{/Dec. 1, April i, Aug. J, 
South America, | Barstow, batt) 2s Sede Bote Poets Ff oh © F, 
Garrick, N. B. Palmer, 7 oe ae or ee en, ee eee, 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 10, “ 39, 19 

These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpoo! to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores. and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, p2!- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Furope, Columbus, South America, Englan¢d, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Ce.. Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpoo 
vania, Independence. Rascoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st 


Agents for ships Pennsy 


WILDES, PICKERSGILI, 4 Co.. Rumford-st., 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Gafrick. 
FE. K. COLLINS & fo... New ¥ 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & ¢ ” 














